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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


JUDGMENT which may fairly rank with that of the 
House of Lords in the Taff Vale case was delivered on 
Wednesday by the Court of Appeal. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire County Council declined to pay the cost of denomi- 
national religious instruction in certain non-provided schools, 
and a rule nisi was obtained in the Divisional Court by the 
Crown for a mandamus to compel such payment. On appeal, 
the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell—Lord Justice 
Moulton dissenting—held that the Education Act of 1902 
imposed no such liability, and allowed the appeal. Unless the 
House of Lords reverses the decision, the result is that, owing 
to bad drafting, the Act of 1902 does not fulfil the function for 
which it was passed, and that after all the voice of the “ passive 
resister” need not have been heard in the land. ‘The decision, 
if upheld, renders a part of the new Bill unnecessary, since it 
affirms as the law of the land the principle of popular control 
jn return for State aid. Many legal questions follow, such as 
whether the local authority has the power, even if it has the 
will, to make the payments, and whether the sums already paid 
are recoverable. These and other points are still obscure, 
but it is clear that the decision materially alters the position 
of the education controversy, and will necessitate considerable 
alterations in the Government Bill. There will probably be 
many advocates of a compromise on the basis of the existing 
law, with a short amending Act to clear up the disputed 
points which arise out of it. 





On Thursday evening the Royal Commission appointed to 
report on the allegations made by Sir William Butler’s Com- 
mission on the disposal of war stores in South Africa pub- 
lished their Report. The Commission, it will be remembered, 
consisted of Sir George Goldie, Sir George White, Sir Francis 
Mowatt, and Mr. 8. H. Morley, with Lord Justice Farwell as 
chairman. We have dealt at length with the Report else- 
where, but may note here that the Commission find that the 
Pretoria Supplies Office, by the lack of business qualities in 
its direction, has caused to the British taxpayer a preventable 
loss of between three-quarters of a million and one and a 
half millions. The root of the evil was the system of 
local contracts, which involved the “ dual system,’—that is, 
selling surplus stores to a contractor, and buying them 
back from him at an increased price. The Commission 
report, however, that while the evidence shows extreme 
stupidity and carelessness, there is no proof of any corruption 
among the higher officials concerned. The responsibility of 
the War Office and the General Officer Commanding in South 
Africa is dealt with, and a singularly lucid and powerful 





| The position of M. Stolypin is not to be envied. 





Report concludes with a warm tribute to the industry and 
the “most acute intelligence” of the secretary, Mr. H. T. 
Baker. Few Royal Commissions have had to deal with a 
larger or more intricate task. 

The general strike in Russia, which was intended to be the 
answer of the people to the action of the Government, has 
come to nothing. The thing was hurriedly proposed and 
insufficiently organised, many of the Trade-Unions held aloof, 
and the railways, which were the key of the situation, were not 
seriously interfered with. On Monday most of the strikers 
returned disconsolately to work. Meanwhile, the revolutionary 
bodies are very active, and a serious mutiny among the troops 
at Kolpino, near St. Petersburg, was only just averted, the 
camp being broken up and the regiments dispersed before 
joint action was possible. It is clear that the Army is in a 
dangerous condition, and the peasants are said to be only 
waiting for the end of the harvest to begin an insurrection. 
He has 
failed to induce any of the Liberal leaders to enter his Cabinet, 
while he is at the same time harassed by the Court extremists, 
who ask for vigorous measures of repression. If he resigns, as 
seems probable, the Government policy will resolve itself into 
a campaign of direct suppression. This autumn, it is generally 
believed, will see the beginnings of a colossal struggle. 


The Times of Wednesday contained an interesting com- 
munication from its Tokio correspondent as to the progress of 
Japan in Korea. The Marquis Ito, the Resident-General, is 
having much the same difficulties as Lord Cromer had in 
early days in Egypt,—the Royal house intriguing against the 
protecting Power with that Power's principal rival. The 
Emperor bas apparently come to believe that the Convention 
of November, 1905, is not binding on him, and an elaborate 
plot was hatched, in which the Court was implicated. During 
the Marquis Ito’s absence in Japan last May disturbances 
broke out throughout the country, but the Japanese dealt 
firmly with the rising, and soon had the ringleaders in 
custody. The complicity of the Emperor was clear, com- 
missions sealed with his vermilion seal being found in the 
rebels’ camp; but the Japanese very wisely gave his Majesty 
the benefit of the doubt. The conspirators had looked to 
Russia, who has shown a tendency to refuse to recognise 
Japan's rights to control Korean foreign policy. It is the old 
story of Egypt, and we trust that Japan will learn the 
Egyptian lesson,—that the hostility of a Court and the ruling 
classes can only be counteracted by winning over the people 
to the alien rule by a careful avoidance of any action likely to 
wound national pride. 


A serious shipping disaster was reported in Monday's news- 
papers. The ‘Sirio,’ a steamer of 2,275 tons, bound from 
Genoa to Buenos Ayres with some eight hundred Italian and 
Spanish emigrants on board, ran on the rocks near Cape Palos 
on Saturday afternoon, and sank almost immediately. Many 
lives were saved by two Spanish fishing vessels, but upwards 
of two bundred persons were drowned, and grave charges 
have been made by the survivors against the officers and crew, 
who are alleged to have fought their way with revolvers and 
knives to the boats and lifebelts, leaving the passengers to 
their fate. But for panic and inhumanity, the loss of life 
might have been greatly reduced. A bright feature in a 
distressing calamity has been the heroism of the Spanis 
fishermen and sailors in the work of rescue, while the Sranish 
Government has shown promptitude as well as generosity in 
relieving the destitute passengers. 

On Friday week the concluding clauses of the Trade Dis- 
putes Bill were debated in Committee in the House of 
Commons. Clause II., which legalises picketing when carried 
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on peaceably and in a reasonable manner, was discussed for 


five hours, and numerous amendments were brought forward 
by the Opposition. An amendment moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke to strike out the words “ peaceably and in a reasonable 
manner” was rejected by 140 votes to 91; and a subsequent 
amendment from the same source to exempt picketing 
from the law of nuisance was only defeated by 127 votes 
to 122, the Government owing their majority to the 
Opposition, who for the most part voted with them. After a 


scene with Mr. Keir Hardie, the Closure was carried by a | 


majority of 200, and the clause was carried by 238 votes to 31. 
Clause III., which exciudes actions involving restraint of 
trade or breach of contract, when done in connection with a 
trade dispute, from the category of tort, was next carried by 
a large majority. The Attorney-General then brought 
forward his new clause in place of Clause IV., which prohibits 
actions against Unions, whether of men or masters, for the 
recovery of damages in respect of tortious acts. Mr. Balfour, 
in a very able speech, pointed out the legal revolution which this 
involved, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had no better 
defence to offer than that both sides had had fair play. 
Ultimately the clause was read a second time by 257 votes to 
29. We have dealt with the whole question elsewhere. 


Last Saturday, in a very thin House, the Prime Minister 
moved the adjournment till October 25rd. The debate was 
concerned only with foreign and Colonial questions. The 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in reply to questions, 
declared that the sentences passed by Courts-Martial in Natal 
were in no way disproportionate to the gravity of the offences, 
adding that Lord Elgin would continue to watch closely all 
that occurred there. He also announced that there would be 
no unreasonable delay before a Constitution was granted to 
the Orange River Colony. Mr. J. M. Robertson made a 
violent and foolish attack upon the authorities responsible for 
the Densbawi executions, censuring the conduct of the Acting 
Agent in deprecating discussion of the incident in Parliament. 
The whole affair, he declared, had been characterised by panic | 
and vindictiveness on our part. Sir Edward Grey in reply 
delivered a well-merited rebuke to this hysterical outburst, 


expressly reserving their right to insist on such amen, 
as they consider vital when the Bill reaches Committee 
in October. The debate, which was conducted throughout with 
dignity and moderation, was specially remarkable for the 
speeches delivered by the Bishops of Hereford ang Bi 
mingham, by the Lord Obancellor and Lord Lansdowne " 
what the Times describes as the best speech delivered durin 
the debate in the Lords in favour of the Bill, the Bishop of 
| Hereford made good that omission in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s speech which we felt obliged to comment Upon 
in our last issue, and vigorously condemned the violent and 
unjustifiable denunciation of the Bill indulged in by the 
extreme denominationalists, especially by “ exceedingly good 
clergymen with narrow views.” Such utterances, he contendej 
defeated their object. Instead of damaging the Bill, they ens 
turning the opinion of the country in its favour, and doing 4 
vast amount of harm to the English Church. 





He admitted the existence of a great deal of serious Opposi. 
tion amongst the clergy of the country, but while sympathising 
with their soreness he held their fears to be unfounded, 
Dr. Percival replied to Lord Hugh Cecil’s attack on plain 
Bible teaching as a new religion with the retort: “ Why have 
you held your peace for thirty-six years and more?” ang 
endorsed Mr. Page’s view that what has been done without 
offence or without complaint in higher schools could also be 
accomplished in elementary schools. In regard to amend. 





ments, the Bishop of Hereford was in substantial agreement 
with most of those insisted on all along in these columns. Dry. 
Percival ended a speech which we regard as of most hopeful 
augury by an eloquent appeal to the Opposition to show more 
trust in local authorities and teachers, to abstain from wreck. 
ing amendments, and to use their strength with moderation, 
The Bishop of Birmingham, who followed, expressed hig 
strong preference for Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme as opposed 
to that of the Government. The Birmingham scheme, he 
concluded, was distinguished from secularism; it did not 
deprive the State of its religious character, and it was the 
only effectual way of carrying out the two principles on which 








and defended the conduct of the British officials. “If you are 


the Government relied,—viz., of a single State system and the 


to assume, when you think a mistake has been made, that non-interference of the State in religious opinions. The un. 
your officials in general are likely to he guilty of either moral | denominational teaching instituted by the Government was 
or intellectual deficiencies, you are adopting a tone which will | the establishment of what was weakest, washiest, and least 
make it quite impossible to conduct the business of the British | likely to strengthen the character or enlighten the mind. The 


Empire.” 


The Denshawi case had been tried by the highest | Lord Chancellor, who defended the Bill, contended that in 


tribunal in Egypt, and could not be retried by the House of | limiting the character of the religious teaching that could 


Commons. 
executions had taken place would, on Lord Cromer’s advice, 
receive some modification. Sir Edward Grey went on to refer 
to the Baghdad railway scheme, which, he said, was a German 
concession. It would be time enough to discuss our policy 
matter when the Germans made proposals for 


in the 


At the same time, the decree under which the | be given by the local authority to the Cowper-Temple 


religion, they were only confirming what had been done 
without serious protest since 1870. Concurrent endowment 
being impracticable, the only other alternative was undiluted 
secularism, which would inevitably come if they refused, he 
would not for a moment say the Bill as it stood, but a well- 




































participation. 





One other subject of importance was dealt with by Sir 
Edward Grey in his speech,—the condition of the Chinese 
Customs. The Government had not yet been officially 
informed of the resignation of Sir Robert Hart; but they 
considered it vital to the interests of trade and of Chinese 
credit that the administration should be maintained on its 
former lines. The Government, Sir Edward Grey declared, 
meant to give their close attention to the question. We are 
glad to know that the Foreign Secretary is not unaware of the 
«ravity of the situation to which we called attention last week. 
Sir Robert Hurt at the head of the Customs has been the real 
security for foreign loans. Without such control the service 
will degenerate, and Chinese credit sink in the eyes of foreign 
nations. Sir Robert Hart succeeded in having his depart- 
ment made a branch of the Chinese Foreign Office, and so 
secured the requisite authority for dealing with Chinese 
officials; but a decree issued last week severs the department 
wholly from the Wai-wu-pu. Unless we insist upon an 
immediate reconsideration of the whole question by the 
Chinese Government, the Customs may be thrown into a state 
of confusion from which it may take them long to emerge. 
The other Powers look to us in the matter, and we must show 
ourselves worthy of the free hand they have given us. 


The Education Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Lords on Friday week without a division, the Opposition leaders 





meant and honest attempt to find some middle course. This 
declaration, which was tantamount to a concession to consider 
reasonable as opposed to wrecking amendments, was very well 
received, and Lord Lansdowne in a temperate speech welcomed 
the assurance of the Lord Chancellor that the subject would 
be dealt with in a spirit of consideration. It was not the duty 
of the Lords to reject the Bill on a second reading, but to 
propose drastic amendments in Committee, and they did not 
despair of being fairly met by the Government. The debate 
was concluded by Lord Ripon, who replied to various 
criticisms, and expressed the hope that if the provisions of the 
Bill were carefully studied in the holidays a good deal of 
misunderstanding would be removed. 


Thursday’s papers contained the letter of the Duke of 








Somerset, the chairman of the Milner Address Committee, 
conveying the public address, and Lord Milner’s reply. 
The analysis of the signatures shows that the address was 
signed by upwards of three hundred and seventy thousand 
adult males, representing every walk of life, and including 
nearly ninety thousand working men; and the Duke 
of Somerset lays stress on the fact that in order to ex- 
clude any suggestion of party politics the Committee had 
acquiesced in Lord Milner’s wish that the address should 
be sent to him privately and not presented at a public 
meeting. Lord Milner’s reply is conceived and expressed in 
just the right spirit. While cordially recognising the 
distinction involved in the address, he recognises that be 
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owes it “much less to any merit of my own than to resent- 
ment felt at some of the attacks made upon me, which were 
regarded not only as unfair to the particular individual who 
was subjected to them, but as injurious to the public service 





generally.” 

Lord Milner expresses special satisfaction that the move- 
ment should have been initiated by Sir Bartle Frere, “ the son 
of one who in his day was exposed to much undeserved but 
transient obloquy”; and, in conclusion, assures all his old 
friends and fellow-workers in South Africa that no personal 
annoyances have affected him to anything like the same extent 
as the trials and dangers to which South Africa is once more 
being exposed, and which make her immediate future such 
an anxious one. Without altogether sharing Lord Milner’s 
pessimistic outlook, we can cordially congratulate him on this 
remarkable proof of the respect in which he is held by his 
fellow-countrymen. The principle involved in the vote of 
censure was one which cuts at the root of loyal public 
service, inasmuch as it sought to substitute administrative for 
Ministerial responsibility. By this address to Lord Milner 
the nation has, in great measure, repaired the injustice of its 
Parliamentary representatives. 


The special feature in the Board of Trade Returns for July 
js the remarkable increase in British exports, which show a 
rise of £5,621,911 over the corresponding month in 1905, The 
chief increase is in articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 
cotton standing first with an excess of £1,496,174, while iron 
and steel show an excess of £637,567. Raw materials advanced 
by £812,307, and food, &e., by £211,683. 
table for 1906, with the respective increases over the corre- 
sponding period in 1905, gives the following results :— 


The seven-months’ 


increase £51,299,367 
30,509,206 
4,650,436 


£349,146,766 
214,036,478... ~ 
50,478,207 





Imports ......... 
British exports 
Re-exports ...... He a 
While the increase in the exports of British goods nearly 
equals that of the total imports, for the month of July the 
ratio of increase in British exports is considerably higher 
than that of the total imports, being roughly in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 5}. Finally, the whole volume of our 
foreign trade for the seven months, as compared with the 
corresponding period in 105, when the Tariff Reform cam- 
paign was at its height, shows an increase of £97,462,095, 
unconscionable 


Our industries, to sum up, show a most 


disinclination to “ gang on”’ with their “ deein’.” 


The Coroner’s inquest on the victims of the Handcross 
motor-’bus accident was concluded on Tuesday night. The 
jury found that the accident was caused by a breakage of the 
machinery brought about by the efforts of the driver to check 
the speed of the omnibus when he found it was going too fast, 
and they considered that he committed an error in judgment 
in allowing the vehicle to go at too high a rate of speed. 
They held no one criminally responsible—the Coroner having 
instructed them to regard the serious allegations of the ex- 
driver Jones as not bearing on the case before them—but 
were strongly of opinion that this type of omnibus was un- 
suitable for use on country roads. We have not space to 
discuss the numerous questions suggested by the verdict, but 
may content ourselves for the moment by endorsing the view 
of the Westminster Gazette that, in view of the peculiar nature 
and the immense development of motor trallic, it is highly 
desirable that such accidents should be brought within the 
scope of regularly appointed Government officials with expert 
qualifications, such as those who inquire into railway accidents. 
Such investigation as can be carried out at a Corouer’s inquest 
is quite inadequate and insuflicient. 

We regret to announce the death of the Duke of Rutland, 
which occurred at Belvoir Castle last Saturday morning. With 
the Duke disappears almost the last of the links with the great 
days of theearly Victorian era. Born in 1515, he was associated 
at Eton and Oxford with Lord Strangiord, and the two, 
assisted by Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, and others, founded a 
“Young England Party,” which, in spite of certain extrava- 
gances, may be regarded as the parent of modern Conservatism. 


He sat for some years in the House of Commons as a sup- | 


porter of Peel, and devoted his attention to those social 
problems in which statesmen of the Disraeli school saw a 
stick to beat the Whigs with. He confessed himself a Free- 





| 


trader, but he opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws on Consti- 
tutional grounds. He held office in several Conservative 
Cabinets, but he was not a great politician, his interest lying 
less in the party game than in certain wide and idealistic 
meusures of sociul reform which were sometimes in advance 
of his age and sometimes behind it. Disraeli has drawn his 
portrait as Lord Henry Sydney in “Coningsby,” but the 
picture is scarcely adequate. His “ England” was partly a 
very old England, and partly such an England as Blake 
dreamed of; but he was true to the end to his boyhood’s 
creed. Few more single-hearted and gentle characters have 
been seen in the dusty world of politics. 

Amongst other interesting papers read at the meeting of 
the British Association we may note that of Mr. Trevor Battye 
on “The Zambesi beyoud the Victoria Falls.” Starting from 


| the Falls, Mr. Trevor Battye travelled one hundred miles in 


a dug-out canoe to Shesheke, the point whence Livingstone— 
to whose greatness he paid a generous tribute—started on the 
fumous journey which ied to the discovery of the Falls. The 
tribal distinctions and areas of the Zambesians—who are 
subjects of King Lewanika—had been so modified by invasion 
and warfare as to be inextricable, but there could be no doubt 
as to their intelligence, as exemplified by their pottery and 
work in ivory and iron, or their amiability. Litia, the son of 
King Lewanika, is described by Mr. Trevor Battye as a most 
intelligent man, anxious for the improvement of the people, 
and probably sharing the view of his father, who, on his 
return from uttending the Coronation, began his opening 
speech to his people with the words: “You are simply 
1» 


baboous! simply that 





The result of the election in the Cockermouth division of 
Cumberland, where the vacancy created by the death of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson led to a triangular contest, was announced on 
Saturday, the figures being as under :— 


Sir John 8S. Randles (Unionist) 4,593 
Captain the Hon. F. Guest (Liberal) 3,903 
Mr. KR. Smillie (Labour) ..., aon a ose 1,436 

Unionist majority on — ai 690 


In 1900 Sir John Randles was returned by a majority of 209, 
but at the last General Election Sir Wilfrid Lawson regained 
the seat for the Liberals. On both 
straight fight between Unionist and Liberal, and in January 
Sir John Randles, though defeated, polled nearly 200 
votes more than he did on Saturday last. In view of this 
fact we find it impossible to attach any weight to Sir Joln 
Randles’ jubilant assertion that “justice and faith had 
triumphed.” We prefer to take the commonplace view that 
the Independent Labour Party have made a present of the 
seat to the Unionists. Sir John Randles, it should be added, 
was formerly a Liberal Unionist, but now describes himself as 
a follower of Mr. Balfour. 


occasions there was a 





On Thursday the Gowbarrow Estate, purchased by the 
National Trust for £12,500, was formally dedicated to the use 
of the nation by the Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Lowther, who sits for Mid-Cumberland, acquitted himself of 


After 


his agreeable task in a speech at once genial and witty. 


| congratulating all concerned on securing so magnificent an 


land they had brought forth a mountain. 


estate, he appealed to the public, as widely as possible, to 
respect their own possession and not treat it as though it 
belonged to other people. They had all heard, he went on, 
how the mountain in labour had once brought forth a mouse, 
but on this occasion it was the mice which had been in labour, 
The Gowbarrow 


| Estate, which includes Aira Force, and is immortalised in 


| more than one of Wordsworth’s poems, is one of the most 


romantic and beautiful Not the least 
interesting feature of the purchase is the fact that rich and 
contributions to which 


pots in all Lakeland. 


poor have assisted in raising the funds, 
have ranged from thousands of pounds down to the pence of 
working men. The National Trust in general, and Miss 
Octavia Hill and Canon Rawnsley in particular, are indeed to 
be congratulated on the result of their efforts, in which the 
Spectator has been all along keenly and actively interested. 








| Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st. 


Consols (2}) were on Friday 83}—on Friday week 873. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REPORT OF THE WAR STORES 
COMMISSION. 


tee Royal Commission on War Stores in South Africa, 
who issued their Report on Thursday evening, were 
appointed last June to investigate certain allegations made 
in the Report of the Butler Committee. They had large 
statutory powers, and their inquiry has been most full and 
searching. Not only did they examine an immense 
number of witnesses, and peruse all the documentary 
evidence in the possession of the War Office, but they 
sent a Special Commission to South Africa to prosecute 
inquiries on the spot. We may assume that so elaborate 
an inquiry by so able a body of men as Lord Justice 
Farwell and his colleagues has come as near the truth as 
is possible at this distance of time in a case of such 
infinite complexity. Sir William Butler, in our opinion, 
may consider himself a very fortunate man. With not a 
tithe of the evidence before him which the Commission 
have had at their disposal, he indulged in certain wide 
charges and condemnations. Except for the suggestion of 
fraud, for which there is little evidence, the Commission with 
their ample materials find the facts very much as he found 
them after acursory survey. Yet while in a sense the Report 
justifies Sir William Butler’s findings, its studied modera- 
tion and rigorous accuracy is the most serious reproof which 
could be given to his ill-timed rhetoric. If after an ex- 
haustive inquiry its authors find it necessary to state 
their conclusions with scrupulous care, as befits a matter 
of great national concern, there is the less to be said for | 
the man who on ill-digested evidence was prepared to | 
fling about hints of fraud and conspiracy with the freedom 
of a sensational novelist. The Comimission’s Report. is, 
in our opinion, one of the ablest State papers which have 
been issued for many a day. It is admirably arranged, 
as clear as it is possible to make an intricate question, and 
the style throughout has a restraint and dignity, not 
unmixed with a certain grave irony, which are the qualities 
that the subject demands. 

It is important that the public should have the pre- 
liminary facts clear in their mind. At the Declaration of 
Peace on June Ist, 1902, the Army authorities were left with | 
an immense quantity of stores, and had to face the problems 
of selling everything beyond what was necessary to support 
the Army during the transitional period, and of preparing 
for future supplies to the permanent force. Colonel Morgan, | 
an Army Service Corps officer, was Lord Kitchener's 
Director of Supplies, and was appointed head of the new 
Sales Department. There was also a Financial Adviser 
attached to the Staff, whose business infer alia was to advise 
on all contracts made locally. ‘This arrangement was 
reasonable enough, since under it the Director of Supplies 
was subject to an effective control, while the General Officer 
Commanding was able to rely on his Financial Adviser 
to supervise details. But on Lord Kitchener's 
departure the muddle began. Lord Kitchener 
imagined that the Financial Adviser was staying on to 
review local contracts; General Lyttelton, the new 
General Officer Commanding, thought he had been left 
behind merely to close outstanding accounts; while the 
War Office seems to have omitted to consider the matter 
at all. The Financial Adviser, having no proper instruc- 
tions from home, wound up the finances of the war 
and left the country; and at the same time, to add to 
the confusion, Colonel Morgan was recalled on the ground 
that he held a post to which his seniority did not entitle 
him, and replaced by Colonel Hipwell in November, 
1902. There were thus removed from South Africa, by a 
blunder which must be mainly credited to the War Office, 
the two officials who were necessary to conduct the Supply 
Department properly,—a financial adviser to control, and 
an experienced and able director to administer. This was 
the first mistake, and the direct cause of what followed. 

In February, 1903, two War Office officials, Messrs. 
Flynn and Edwards, were sent out to audit the ordnance 
stores. They saw nothing wrong with the Sales and 
Supply Departments, and on his return home one of 
them took up a very arbitrary attitude in regard to 
queries on the subject which were being addressed to his 
Department by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. ‘he 








' 
| 
the sale of our own surpluses. Again, the direct issue by 








_—— 


blindness of these gentlemen was unfortunate, for thi 

had begun to go very far wrong, and it is difficult a 
how they could have missed noticing it. For the Pret 
“dual system ” had begun, which was the cause of all the 
scandals. This system was bound to follow rie the 
institution of local contracts, which Lord Kitchener ms 
Colonel Morgan’s advice, had recommended, thouch “a 
as an experiment, aud which General Lyttelton ne 
construing apparently his predecessor’s policy, recom. 
mended as a permanent arrangement. The stranee thine 
is that neither the General on the spot nor the War Office 
saw what was bound to happen,—that we should soon be 
buying back our own surplus stores from the contractors 
who had purchased them. ‘The chaotic state of the War 
| Office, where Departments dealing with the same subject 
were without any machinery of communication, prevented 
the result being perceived at home; the preoceupa- 
tion of General Lytielton with other matters kept the 
Army authorities in South Africa in the same state of 
ignorance; while as for the officers dir ctly concerned, théy 
never seem to have realised that anything was wrong. And 
| yet it does not require great intelligence to see that local 
contracts must beget the “dual system,” and that the 
“dual system” is the last word in extravagance. A class 
of contractors had to be created where none existed, and 
since the tenderers were making a leap in the dark, their 
prices were sure to be high. Further, we condemned our. 
selves to the loss of the only market in South Africa for 





contractors to the troops, which was part of the system, 
gave them every chance of tampering with the Quarter. 
master Sergeants. ‘The system cannot be defended on the 


| ground of its necessity, for in Natal during the same 


period it was largely dispensed with. 

We have no space to analyse at length the scandals 
which sprung from this system of selling our surplus to a 
contractor and buying it back as need arose at a greatly 


» « ve] oT) hair t: » is » ans . 71 7 
/enhanced price. Their tale is not the least amazing of the 


romances of the war. Mushroom contractors appear from 
nowhere, without capital, without characters, and are given 
contracts involving large sums of money. The general 
method was simple. ‘I'he contractor got long credit from 
the Army for the supplies he bought, and received imme- 
diate payment for the supplies he sold, so that a man 
without capital was able to make a beginning, and in a 
month or two attain wealth, The supply officers had their 
favourite contractors, to whom they clung, in spite of their 
amazing incompetence and greed, with a loyalty which 
would be touching if it had not been so costly. A few 
instances may be culled from the Commission’s narrative. 
The firm of Meyer is the most interesting becaus> it 
involves the reputation of Colonel Morgan, who secured 
for his brother a post in it while he was still Director of 
Supplies. The understanding was that he should not 
enter Meyer's employment till Colonel Morgan had 
resigned oflice ; but it is plain that he began to work for 
Meyer some time before. Colonel Morgan asserts that he 
was entirely unaware of his brother’s conduct, and the 
Commission remark with justice that this is improbable, 
and that Colonel Morgan has only himself to blame 
if his behaviour has given rise to grave suspicion. 
Meyer continued to flourish under Colonel Morgan's 
successors, buying, for example, oats from the Army 
at 11s. per 100 Ibs. and reselling them back at 17s. 114d. 
No payment or security was required from him on 
delivery; he did not even pay by way of set-off against 
goods supplied to him. The Army stored and carried his 
goods for him, and gave him rebates for money which 
he had not expended. One other instance we may 
note which is almost inconceivable. A firm called Wilson 
and Worthington bought from the Supply Department 
hay at a net price of 9d. per 100 Ibs. This hay was resold 
to the Repatriation Department, which the Commission 
describes as rather a fastidious purchaser, at the rate of 10s. 
per 100 ibs. It is difficult to overstate the incompetence 
of the Army Service Corps officers concerned with the work. 
They showed a complete ignorance of the most elementary 
rules of law, so that their contracts offered endless loop- 
holes to the swindler. ‘Their fidelity to favoured con- 
tractors may in general be attributed to indolence, for it 
saved trouble to keep on dealing with the same men. 
There are a few instances of pardonable misconstruction of 
documents, but, as a rule, the mistakes were elementary 
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and easily preventable. The Commission conclude their 
discussion of liability with these words :— We consider that 
Colonel Hipwell, Captain Limond, and Major Walton have 
not properly appreciated that it was their duty to protect 
the public and to act as trustees of the money which they 
were dispensing. .... - No private firm could avoid 
bankruptey if it allowed its agents to deal with business 
matters in the mode in which these three officers have dealt 
with the purchase and sale of supplies. 

On one point we are reassured, and we believe that the 
British people will hail the finding with a genuine sense of 
relief. There has been little or no fraud on the part of the 
Army, no “ favoured contractors ” in the sense in which 
Sir W. Butler used the word, no combination of Rand 
financiers in the background, which the same vigorous 
imagination espied. Idieness and stupidity can be urged 
against the supply officers in Pretoria, but not corruption. 
Three clerks in the Supplies Office took bribes, two com- 
missioned officers, and a certain number of Army Service 
Corps non-commissioned officers. Many of the contractors 
used fraudulent methods, and encouraged the creation of 
bogus surpluses by short drawings and false returns. In 
the midst of such an atmosphere of chicanery, the wonder 
js not that one or two soldiers succumbed to temptation, 
but that more did not fall. Remember, these were poor 
men dealing with people who had large sums of money to 
spend on commissions, apparently with small chance of 
detection. It says much for the British Army that the 
charge-sheet is so clean on this score. Incompetence and 
apathy are bad enough in all conscience, but corruption is 
infinitely worse; and on one point at least we may regard 
the Report with comfort. 

There was an avoidable loss to the nation during 
the twenty-two months after peace of something between 
three-quarters of a million and one and a half millions. 
It remains to allocate the responsibility for this grave 
state of affairs. To begin with, much blame must lie at 
the door of the War Office,—partly because its muddled 
organisation hindered it from exercising any true super- 
vision, and the obtuseness of certain officials kept them 
from realising the meaning of facts when they were 
actually reported. The Commission also find the gravest 
fault with its accounting system, which, in their opinion, 
renders the financial control of the House of Commons a 
farce. The direct cause, however, was the peculiar in- 
competence of certain highly placed Army Service Corps 
officers. There is much to be urged in excuse for these 
officers: they were tired men with an exhausting war 
behind them, and they had to take over and administer a 
policy not their own, a policy which they never understood, 
and which in any case was bound to lead to loss. But when 
all has been said, there remains a grave charge of stupidity 
and carelessness against the officers of the Army Service 
Corps and the Pay Department. As to the root of all the 
evil, the system of local contracts which involved the dual 
system, it is difficult to fix the blame. Lord Kitchener 
suggested it as an experiment, and the War Office agreed. 
General Lyttelton accepted it as a bequest which he was 
not supposed to tamper with—an error of judgment no 
doubt, but one excusable in the circumstances—and again 
the War Office acquiesced. The misfortune is that no 
high authority saw the ruinous way the system was 
beginning to work in time to stop it. ‘The War Office 
returns, as we-have seen, were framed apparently with a 
desire to raise no awkward questions, so that little could 
have been expected from them. ‘I'he General Officer Com- 
manding in South Africa was immersed in other work, and 
was naturally in the hands of his supply officers. We think 
that the Commission have shown great good sense in their 
view of General Lyttelton’s position. They look not to 





technical but to actual responsibility, and find that General | 


Lyttelton, with no financial adviser and with a large and 


) and another is a 


intricate task of his own on hand, was necessarily dependent | 


on the technical knowledge of the Supply Department. 


Many of the worst cases were never brought before him, | 


and on many points which he approved the mischief lay, 
not in the principle approved, but in the mode of work- 
ing it. Undoubtedly, it was the duty of the General Officer 
Commanding to exercise a,general supervision over the 
supply system, for the neglect of which duty the Commission 
consider that “General Lyttelton cannot entirely escape 
responsibility.” At the same time, it is difficult to press 
this responsibility very fir when we remember that the 


blunders sprang directly from a system which had been 
sanctioned by the highest authority, who, ex hypothesi, had 
the expert knowledge which could not be expected from 
a busy general officer. In our opinion, the real blame 
must be shared between the supply officers in Pretoria and 
those officials of the War Office who might have been 
expected to realise from their special financial experience 
what was involved in the system of local contracts. It 
remains to add that the British Army, apart from the 
Army Service Corps, is in no way involved in the scandal. 
Indeed, the only protests against the system came from 
hard-worked officers at local stations, who viewed with 
amazement the profits which the Pretoria Supplies Office 
was putting into the pockets of contractors. ‘To this fact 
the Commission have borne ample testimony. 

The Commission were prevented by their terms of reference 
from making any recommendations for reform. The subject 
is so complex that we have no desire to dogmatise at this 
stage, but two changes seem urgent and indisputable. One 
is a departmental reform at the War Office, which shall 
make such confusion impossible for the future. The second 
is a complete overhauling of the Army Service Corps and 
the Pay Department. ‘The duties of these two corps are 
difficult and responsible, requiring technical qualifications 
of no mean order. But although they possess many able 
officers, for some reason they have also become the refuge 
for the flotsam and jetsam of the Army, and the man who 
is considered too stupid to command a blockhouse is con- 
sidered able to face intricate questions of pay and supply. 
This practice, if continued, will land us in similar scandals 
in the next great war. In the Militia, in the Volunteers, 
and in the Yeomanry there are many men who have had a 
business training, and if Mr. Haldane applies to this 
question his principle of separating military services of a 
civilian nature from ordinary military duties, he may solve 
the difficulty. We must realise, in the words of the Report, 
that “the Army Service Corps is, in fact, a commercial 
undertaking, and its officers should be taught to recognise 
that it must be conducted on business principles, and 
should be trained to act on them also.” 





ENGLISH PESSIMISM. 


ey we not all getting a little too pessimistic ? Whether 
Bn it arises from that habit of criticism which is natural 
in journalists, or from something deeply seated in the 
national character which reveals itself strongly now that 
there is such a flood of comment, our people seem to 
delight in censuring themselves. The great things we 
have done and are doing are all forgotten in a tide of com- 
plaint —we shall not say of whining—about petty failures, 
many of them, like the daily reports that we are losing 
trade, nearly imaginary. Everybody, for instance, says 
that we have no good administrators, yet we seem to govern 
a fifth of mankind without making many mistakes, certainly 
not the kivd of mistakes which produce insurrections,—our 
single big, and no doubt most mortifying, failure is 
Ireland. Compare our government even of the blacks in 
South Africa, where, for reasons that it would take a 
volume to state in full, we are by no means specially 
successful, with the German government of a similar 
people in the same region. The Hereros fight, while the 
Basutos live contentedly. We find a stream of Governors 
for more than forty dependencies of all kinds, who almost 
invariably, on their departure, receive special proofs 
of the kindly connexions they have maintained with 
the governed. How many of us remember even 
the names of the “satraps” whose function it is to 
maintain order, often almost without troops, among these 
vast and diverse communities? Of two of the recent 
“Great Moguls,” one, Sir Henry Fowler, was a solicitor, 
philosophic historian, and both by 
universal consent have shown themselves perfectly com- 
petent to discharge a task greater perhaps than any 
ever entrusted to any but a King. The “Council of the 
Indies” never governed Spanish America as the British 
Cabinet has governed India, nor since the loss of America 
have we ever quarrelled with the white Colonists, whose 
sensitive pride and English habit of self-government make 
their management a work of enormous dilliculty. We are 
always asserting that foreigners are advapcing in the policy 
of obtaining dependencies in a wiser and more rapid way 
than ourselves; but it is we who expand, and not the 
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foreigners, who on their side perpetually denounce us as 
the most ambitious and successful Power. No doubt our 
organisation for defence is both costly and imperfect ; but 
the Fleet is still an object of dread to the whole world, and 
we could in an emergency send a hundred and twenty 
thousand fresh troops to defend a threatened possession. 
In the desperate struggle for India of 1857 we could only 
send eighty thousand, and that only because we trusted to 
the forbearance of Napoleon IIT. In foreign politics we 
have succeeded for fifty years in avoiding a European war, 
and yet our influence is so great that foreigners scold us 
as the world-wide Empire which is always in the way. 

This disposition to self-depreciation manifests itself still 
more strongly in soaiantuial affairs. No day passes that 
we are not told that we have lost a trade; or that some 
nation or other, usually the German, manages much better 
than ourselves in the competition for markets; or that 
“concessions” which we might have enjoyed have been 
lost through our carelessness or refusal to use our Foreign 
Office as an “exploiting” agent. Yet every day our trade 
expands, the yield of the Income-tax increases, and the 
aid of British capital is sought, often very humbly, by 
European concessionaires. We lose very often, no doubt, 
in little trades, and are dreadfully hurt when we are 
assured that the cheap toys of our poorer children, or the 

vietured photographs which embarrass our post, are “ made 

in Germany”; but as the volume of our trade increases, 
and is more and more profitable, it is at least possible that 
our merchants know their own business, and can decide 
whether great trades are better built by superior manu- 
facturing skill or by the use of armies of commis voyageurs. 
Our commercial education is neither complete enough nor 
scientific enough, but we have at least perceived the points 
upon which we are weak, and are rapidly repairing our 
deficiencies. After all, we cannot expect an infinity of 
new markets, if only because this planet is a very little 
one, and the majority of its peoples really need but little 
which they cannot produce. We are not much hurt if we 
do lose the supply of pocket-handkerchiefs to the natives of 
Borrioboola Gha. 

Then look at home. We are always complaining of the 
social condition of the three kingdoms, and the complaint 
is often just, though occasionally it reminds one of Walter 
Bagehot’s definition of the Socialists as people who insisted 
that no one should go barefoot, and that every one should 
have one boot. Nevertheless, benevolence is becoming such 
a mark of the well-to-do classes that there are good men 
who fear that it is destroying self-respect and superseding, 
or rather absorbing, Christianity. The rate of wages is 
rising, the lowest population is receiving free education, 
and, but that the growth of population has made of the 
“housing of the people” a nearly insoluble problem, our 
masses would be, with the exception of those of France 
and America, the most comfortable on the globe. Little 
has been done compared with what ought to be done, 
but the recognition that it ought to be done—which 
is the first step towards improvement—is never 
shirked. We ask ourselves publicly whether we are 
becoming less religious, and dwell on the increase of 
luxury and laxity as proof that the answer must be un- 
favourable; but we are forgetting that the numbers of 
the rich have multiplied tenfold, and that though the 
external form of religion may be changing, intense interest 
in it is developing with every year. It is a healthy sign 
that we are accused of indifferentism; but the indifference 
of the beginning of the twentieth century is to the inditfer- 
ence of the eighteenth what the ignorance of to-day is to 
the ignorance of the time before the French Revolution 
broke all chains of contented habit. Socialism advances 
among us—the newspapers say—at locomotive speed ; but 
just compare our Socialism with the same set of ideas 
upon the Continent. How many people would extreme 
English Socialists put to death if they were supreme, 
and how many would the Russian Socialist leaders spare ? 
Our Trade-Unions are often bitter and sometimes stupid ; 
but how often do they force the troops into the street ? 
It is not, perhaps, altogether an evil that our people 
should be so pessimist, for the pessimism of the 
Anglo-Saxon is seldom resigned, and never implies 


inaction; but still we ought occasionally to look the 
hopeful facts in the face as well as the dismaying ones. 
Otherwise we may fall into the mental position of some 
classes both on the Continent and in America, who at 








a 
heart believe that human energy is unequal to the hew 


tasks thrown on it, and that, as we cannot remove all the 
woes of humanity in a week, we had better abstain fro 

the efforts which in a century might extinguish them The 
passion for speed, which is the note of the white mind in 
our day, has entered even into philanthropy. 7 

If we were to suggest the spirit which, when wet t 

correct our pessimism, would be most efficacious, it oule 
be an increase in individual self-reliance. We are not 
beaten in public affairs as we imagine we are, and there is 
no necessity in carrying out our works of philanthro y 
for relying so entirely upon associations. We establish 
far too many societies. Everybody seems to feel that 
before he can do anything he needs the protection of g 
crowd. He cannot even denounce or defend motor-carg 
unless hundreds will join him to protect him from the cop. 
sequences of thinking independently. The result is that 
every one who wants to do something good devotes to it 
some fraction of his mind, some little chip of his energy 
and that the strength which we should derive from the 
strong will of a leader is seldom or never present. We 
develop some new and small group, not a Lovola or q 
Wesley. This, always the danger of democracy, js the 
danger also of the mental processes of our time, and 
deprives us first and foremost of all help from individual 
genius. We forget how much further a bullet will go 
than a handful of small shot. i 





LEGISLATIVE NIHILISM. 

FPXHE Government Trade Disputes Bill, the last measure 

of the Session to be discussed in Committee, marks 
a departure from legal and political traditions of whieh it 
is difficult to exaggerate the gravity. No more unabashed 
piece of class legislation has been witnessed in our day, 
‘T'wo classes of citizens are deliberately placed above the 
law in respect to the main business of their lives. Hitherto 


it has been believed that the poor man’s bulwark was the 
impartiality of English law,—the principle that no indi- 
vidual, class, or association could do wrong without 
having to pay the penalty. But now, at the instance 


of the working classes themselves, this bulwark has 
been destroyed, and Labour and Capital are out- 
lawed and left to fight out their disputes by the 
;old rule of claw and tooth. ‘The history of this 
strange measure reveals its motive. A Royal Commis. 
sion, composed of able and impartial men, made certain 
proposals in their Report which would have given Trade- 
Unions all the protection they could reasonably claim. 
The Government introduced a Bill based on this Report, 
to which, with the exception of a few details, we gave our 
full approval. But the Labour Party made it clear that 
it did not satisfy their wishes, and the Government sur- 
rendered. Mr. Hudson’s Bill abolishing the law of 
agency with regard to Trade-Unions passed the House, 
and it was announced that the Government Bill would be 
amended in accordance with its provisions. And now appears 
the Attorney-General with emendations which go far beyond 
Mr. Hudson’s proposals, which, in the words of a Radical 
lawyer, confer upon Trade-Unions “absolute immunity from 
actions of tort, not merely those falling within the domain 
of trade disputes.” The victory of the Labour Party is 
so complete as to be almost ridiculous. That the Billis 
class legislation, designed not for the public good, but to 
satisfy a particular class, is obvious from the way its 
defence was conducted. The measure is carelessly and 
loosely drafted, and as it stands will furnish a noble crop 
of litigation. Certain amendments were moved, many of 
them not touching any principle, but merely designed to 
make the Bill more easy to interpret. It is difficult to 
believe that some of these would not have been accepted 
by any law officer if left to himself. But all were 
summarily rejected because the Labour Party did not 
| like, or more probably did not understand, them. 

The matter is of such importance that our readers will 
forgive us if we repeat what we have said before. 
We agree with every word which Mr. Balfour spoke in 
the debate on the merits of Trade-Unions. They have 
been a powerful instrument in securing industrial peace, 
in raising the status of the workman, and in improving 
the conditions of his life. They have been managed 
by able and thoughtful men, and they deserve well of the 
country for their general fair dealing and good sense. 
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The nature of their activity and their organisation puts 


them in a peculiar position, and it is well that the law 
should recognise this and give them adequate protection. 
Por this reason we think that Clause I. and Clause ILI. of 
the Bill are fully justified. Clause I. amends the law of 
conspiracy, and extends the freedom from criminal pro- 
ceedings given by the Act of 1875 to the civil side. 
Clause ILL. lays down that “an act done by a person in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not 
be actionable as a tort on the ground only that it is an 
interference with the trade, business, or employment of 
some other person.” This provision also we think a right 
one, if industrial war is to be waged on fair terms. 
Clause II. is not so free from difliculty. We believe that 
strikes are a regrettable necessity, and that if they are 
legal, then the means of conducting them must also be 
legal. Picketing is one of such means, and the present 
Bill legalises it if done “peaceably and in a reasonable 
manner.” We agree with Sir Charles Dilke that the last 
words give a chance for wide divergences of interpretation 
by the Courts, and we should have preferred the proposal 
of the Royal Commission, which offered less scope for 
litigation. “We should also have liked to see some pro- 
vision by which the number of pickets should be limited 
in proportion to the number of hands engaged in the works. 
If the object is persuasion, it can be accomplished as well 
by a few men as by a mob. ‘The effect of the clause, 
as we understand it, is to exempt picketing from the law 
of nuisance, in so far as it is reasonable and peaceable. 
If these limits are exceeded, it becomes an indictable 
offence. Obviously much is left to the Law Courts to 
decide; but while we think the drafting indifferent, we do 
not greatly quarrel with the principle. The Trade-Unions 
may quarrel with it, however, when they find the Courts 
taking a narrow view of the meanings of “reasonable” 
and “ peaceful.” 

With the new Clause IV. we come to the truly amazing 
provision of the Bill, It runs: “An action against a 
trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or against 
any members thereof on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union, for the recovery of damages in 
respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed 
by or on behalf of the trade union, shall not be enter- 
tained by any Court.” We have always admitted 
that the law of agency worked harshly in regard to 
the peculiar organisation of a ‘lrade-Union. here are 
three possible ways of remedying this grievance. ‘The 
first, and by far the best, is a reformed organisation for 
the Trade-Unions and certain statutory powers of  self- 
protection, as recommended by the Royal Commission and 
the original Government Bill. Let the militant and 
benevolent funds of the Union be separated,—which, in 
spite of denials, we believe to be perfectly possible ; let a 
Union be made responsible only for the acts of its specified 
agents, and immune in the case of a quasi-independent 
agent whose acts are promptly repudiated. The second 
and a very bad way—is to abolish the law of agency alio- 
gether in the case of 'l'rade-Unions, and to exempt the 
central funds from damaves for the misdeeds of agents in 
trade disputes. ‘This, as we pointed out some months ago, 
is pure class legislation, and in an industrial war would 
enable a Union in its corporate capacity to break 
the law with impunity. But there is still a third and 
worse way, which the Government have chosen. ‘They 
have simply raised ‘Trade-Unions at all times and in all 
connexions above the law in regard to wrongful acts, and, 
as they were bound to do, they have given the same 
privilege to combinations of capital. Let us be quite clear 
about the result. If the trustees of a Trade-Union 
commit a tort in respect, for example, of the real property 
of a Trade-Union, they are still suable under Section 9 of 
the Act of 1871. But if the central executive deliberately 
choose to use their funds to violate private and public 
rights, to destroy private property, to damage character 
and all this not necessarily in the process of a trade 
dispute, but even in a time of industrial peace—neither the 
funds nor the central executive in their corporate capacity 
can be touched. If a union of masters follow the same 
course, they have the same sacrosanctity. Doth men and 
masters, when combined in Unions, are given a charter 
of exemption as privileged banditti. 
summary of the effect of the clause was not too strong. 
“As regards wrongful acts committed by Trade-Unions, 
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all the laws of the realm, whether statute or common, are 
hereby repealed.” In the maxim of law, “the King can 
do no wrong”; we must read after the second word, “and 
Unions of workmen or masters.” 

We may well ask on what grounds the Government 
sought to justify this strange experiment. With the best 
will in the world, we can find none which bears a moment's 
examination. There is the old plea about the difficulty of 
a Trade-Union getting a fair verdict in the Courts, a plea 
which any Englishman should be ashamed to use. There 
is the argument from the haleyon days before the ‘Taff 
Vale decision, an argument which, if it refers to the 
intention of the Legislature, has been abundantly disproved ; 
and if it is used to prove the general good conduct of the 
Trade-Unions, proves something no one doubted. There 
is a difference, however, between the immunity given by 
the absence of machinery to sue, and the chartered 
immunity given by statute. In the one case a Trade- 
Union may well walk warily, while in the second it may 
presume on its declared inviolability. One Ministerial 
speaker, a lawyer who should have known better, main- 
tained the very dubious doctrine that a Trade-Union 
would enjoy no greater privilege than such a body as the 
Tariff Reform League. But would a tortious Act directed 
by the central executive of the League, and financed out 
of Tariff Reform funds, be beyond the cognisance of the 
Courts of Law? ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who obviously dislikes the measure, used the extra- 
ordinary pleas that industrial war was a _ rough 
business, and that it was better to let masters and men 
fight it out without legal restraint. Mr. Asquith would 
revert to a state of nature, a singular desire in a 
distinguished lawver who has to conduct the policy 
of a civilised State. The shade of Rousseau may 
rejoice at his latest convert. ‘*There was no doubt,” 
said Mr. Asquith again, “that the recognition by 
the law of combination in industrial matters, 
instead of embittering, would reconcile the relations 
of all parties concerned.” But our precise complaint 
is that the new law does not recognise combinations, 
but disregards them. It is a retrograde step in legal 
science, us any one who is familiar with modern 
German and American views of the status of corporations 
will admit. What is more serious is that it is a retrograde 
step in public policy,—the satisfaction of the clamour of 
a class by the grant of a privilege which breaks in upon 
the impartiality of our law. We do not suggest that the 
Trade-Unions will make an improper use of their immense 
power. If they show the good sense they have hitherto 
shown, they will realise that any foolish violence will be 
playing into the hands of the masters’ combinations. But 
a step has been taken which, unless retraced, may in time 
subject the community to a strife between Capital and 
Labour over which the law will have no powers of control, 
and—let it not be forgotten—in such a strife it is Labour 
that will go under. 





LIBERTY AND COLLECTIVISM. 
NVHE Contemporary Review has done a real service to 
the intelligent study of actual polities by giving in 
its current number a translation of so much of M. Jaurés’s 


and M. Clemencean’s recent speeches in the French 


; Chamber as deals with “the principles of Socialism, and 


the attitude towards them of French parties at the present 
We have here the case for and against Socialism 
who are also the most 


time.” 
enforced by two great 
eminent representatives of the two chief schools of French 
opinion at this moment. Many Englishmen will no doubt 
be disposed to involve both speakers in a common con- 
demnation,—unless, indeed, they prefer M. Jaurés as being 
more outspoken and more consistent than his Parliamen- 
is not in this temper that the 


orators 


tary adversary. but it 
progress ot Socialism can be profitably observed. Socialism 
1, if it is defeated, by an appeal to the 
Arguments which carry con- 


must be defeate: 
cveneral seuse of mankind. 
viction only to the comfortable conservatism of men who 
have “arrived” are of little use in the present stage of the 
controversy. 

So far as tone and manner go, M. Jaurés presents his 
case with admirable moderation. He does not pretend 
that the dispossessed classes will find the future as agree- 
able as the present. The object of the Social Revolution 
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is to equalise happiness, and to do this it must take away 
from the more fortunate the disproportionate share of 
the instruments of happiness which they have hitherto 
managed to lay hands on. But M. Jaurés wishes to carry 
out this change with the least disturbance possible. The 
expropriated capitalist will have time allowed him in 
which to accommodate himself to the new order of things. 
He will even get compensation for what is taken from him, 
so far as compensation is compatible with the suppression 
of “all that is at the present moment interest on capital, 
dividend, rent, profit.” He will not be able, indeed, to 
invest what money is left him, but he will be permitted to 
spend it at his discretion in buying “the products of 
transformed social activity.” This at least is what will 
happen if Socialist ideas are allowed to work themselves 
out without molestation. But this peaceful development 
may be arrested, as it was last May Day in Paris, and 
then events may take another turn. The French Revolu- 
tion began by proposing to buy up the suppressed feudal! 
rights; it went on to expropriate without indemnity. The 
Duma, at the time when M. Jaurés was speaking, was 
studying “how to give the peasants the land by ex- 
propriating with compensation the great private estates.” 
If “‘ the blind resistance of the authorities causes risings 
and insurrection, it will probably be by other means that 
the seizure will be effected.” The rights of labour are 
paramount, and they must be vindicated in such ways as 
present themselves. But it will be the fault of M. Jaurts’s 
unwise opponents if these ways are other than smooth. 
If the Revolution goes on to its natural goal, not a single 
worker will lose by it. Distinction of remuneration for 
work will disappear, not by levelling down, but by levelling 
up. All wages will be raised, but in proportion the lowest 
wages will be raised the most. This will be one of three 
objects on which the resources of the community will be 
expended, the other two being the promotion of public 
undertakings and the provision of ample insurance against 
all the risks of life. The Republican Party has accom- 
plished great things in the past. It has avoided the peril 
of Caesarism and “emancipated civil society from the 
débris of theocracy.” The Socialists have borne their full 
share in these victories; is the Republic to bear its share 
in the more really beneficent Revolution for which these 
triumphs have been but the preparation ? 


M. Clemenceau answers this by a demonstration that 
his reading of the Social Revolution is radically different 
from M. Jaurés’s reading of it. He takes, as an example 
of this, the right of every man to do, and to be protected 
in doing, the work which he wants and has found for him- 
self. M. Jaurés denies this right. He is astonished that 
M. Clemenceau should maintain it. “This supposed right 
of the workmen to take the place of workmen on strike, 
on the plea of a kind of right to live,” really obstructs the 
striker in the exercise of his right to live, and we have no 
business to defend the one right at the expense of the 
other. M. Clemenceau thereupon draws a distinction. 
Neither the circumstances of the two men nor their purposes 
are identical. ‘They are not both contending for the same 
thing. The workman who goes in search of work and finds 
it under an employer whose men have gone out on strike is 
striving to earn a living for himself and his family. The 
workman who throws up a situation in order to get higher 
wages is not “struggling for a living; he is struggling to 
better his position.” That is a perfectly legitimate object, 
but it is not an object which gives him the right to compel 
his neighbour to assist him in gaining it. M. Clemenceau 
tells the story of a man who, when reproached for applying 
for work during a strike, replied :—‘ You have gone on 
strike to get a better wage. I do not say you are wrong. 
But I have a wife and family, and I have earned nothing 
for three months. Work is offered me; if I refuse it, will 
you feed my little ones?” That is the question, M. | 
Clemanceau goes on, to which “I am waiting for an 
answer, and [ think I shall have to wait a lony time.” 
This is only one instance among many of the divergence 
between M. Clemenceau and M. Jaurés, and behind them | 
all is the difference between individual liberty and collective | 
absolutism. Collectivism stands to M. Clemenceau for the 
latest example of “that ancient state of mind which, in | 
order to secure the triumph of the Gospel, has turned a 
message of liberty into a most terrible instrument of 
authority over the free expansion of the individual.” 
The dogmatic spirit which has been banished from the 
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religious sphere now seeks to re-establish itself jn the 
economic. The true Republican, on the other hand, ; 
for liberty everywhere and in everything, and he will 
allow no organisation to set up an authority which woula 
make him, as Renan puts it, “do his thinking through an 
agent.” 3 
Socialism, then, is neither more nor less than an effort 
to stereotype the individual in a particular stage. Just ag 
the benevolent slaveowner thought that he was doing the 
best he could for his dependents by keeping them in 
slavery; and as the feudal lord, when he was ‘kindly dis. 
posed, thought that he was consulting the real interests of 
his vassals by drawing closer the ties between him ang 
them; and as the modern employer will sometimes resent 
as mischievous interference between master and workman 
the action of a Trade-Union ; so the Socialist theory makes 
the collective opinion of the community the sole judge of 
individual action. It admits, indeed, that this would haye 
been a wildly unsafe test to apply at any former period in 
the world’s history, but it feels no alarm in applying it 
now. And then we find that in order to defeat this theory 
M. Clemenceau, anti-Clerical and anti-Catholic though he 
be, is driven to appropriate what is a commonplace with 
the Christian preacher. Any one, he says, can take up 
the trade of reformer when the thing to be reformed js 
asystem. Buta reformed system needs a reformed man, 
“lo modify the social organisation without troubling your- 
self to find out whether the man is in a condition to adapt 
himself to it cxn only lead to disorder.” We are altozether 
of M. Clemenceau’s opinion. We cannot foresee the con- 
ditions of human life centuries hence, but we are sure that, 
whatever they may be, they will be good or bad according 
as the men who shape them are good or bad, and 
that men will not be made good by living under a 
system which sets its seal on a particular combination of 
material conditions—as yet a purely imaginary combina- 
tion—-from which it will allow of no departure. The 
development on which the future of the race depends is 
that of the individual, not of a system, and that develop- 
ment will only be cramped and stunted by erecting the 
ideas of a particular century—we might almost say of 
a particular year—into the unalterable symbol of an 
economic Church outside which there is no salvation, 





CABS AND OMNIBUSES. 


r§\HERE are one or two sentences which oceur at the 
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beginning of the Report of Mr. Norman’s Committee 
on London Cabs and Omnibuses which it is difficult to 
read without exasperation. They do not refer, of course, 
to the work done by the Committee which has just issued 
its Report, but to the condition of affairs in regard to 
wheeled passenger traffic which had been reached in 
London at the beginning of the present year, when the 
motor-omnibus had first really begun to attract attention, 
and which made the issuing of some such Report as this a 
necessity. The Committee begin by observing that in 
regard to horsed vehicles the questions referred to them 
had mostly “ cither (1) been previously reported upon by 
Committees or officials, whose recommendations have 
hitherto remained without effect; or (2) are regarded as 
so difficult that the Department of State concerned is 
careful to avoid the expression of any opinion upon their 
solution.” In 1895, for instance, a previous Committee 
recommended the abolition of the privileged system of cabs 
in railway stations ; the recommendation was not adopted. 
The same question was submitted to the Commissioners 
who make their Report to-day; and the representative of 
the Home Office examined by them remarks that “we have 
never been able to arrive at any solution on the point.” 
Again, in December, 1905, the Home Secretary issued a 
new Order dealing with many of the matters referred to 
Mr. Norman’s Committee. However, there were strenuous 


| objections from the cab-drivers, and on the main questions 
thus disputed the Committee was officially informed’ that 


“we at the Home Office have no opinions to offer.’ In a 
word, the authorities had given up the riddle. Need they 
have done so? ‘he finding of an answer to the riddle is now 
an even more pressing matter. Mr. Norman’s Committee 


| have the courage to suggest that their recommendations 
| should be put to public experiment for a fixed period, even 


if the result must necessarily be uncertain. If their 
recommendations are wrong, at least, they ask, let us 
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discover why and where they are wrong by a 
experiment, rather than fold our hands, on the chance of 
some day obtaining an ideal solution. ; ' 

The Committee divide up their Report into three main 
sections. The first deals chiefly with cabs, the second 
chiefly with motor-omnibuses, and the third with the 
results which may be expected to follow on the use of the 
taximeter both on horse-drawn and m hor cabs. If we 
take the second part of the Report first, it is because in 
certain respects it is the simplest, in that it raises new 
points which have not been discussed by previous Com- 
mittees, but in regard to which a private enterprise has 
supplied a good deal of valuable experience. Also it is 
the coming of the motor-omnibus which has once for all 
made it imperative that some solution of the traffic riddle 
should be found. Let us say at the outset, then, that the 
findings of the Committee in regard to the motor-omnibus 
are characterised by the same moderation and good sense 
which run through the rest of the Report, and which 
make us the more hopeful that public temper will approve 
of a patient trial being given to the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. ‘The Committee note with approval the fact 
that the initial experiments of the motor-omnibus indusiry 
have been allowed a large elasticity by the police. If that 
elasticity had been denied, it is not only probable, but 
almost certain, that the natural growth of an important 
industry would have been checked hopelessly, and that ten 
i we might still be confronting to-day’s 
difficulties. It is perhaps hardly realised how prodigious 
the activity of that industry now is. According to the 
fieares which the Committee supply, during the year 
ending June 9th last 521 motor-omnibuses were license! 
by the police. “The average daily mileage of each vehicle 
is from 100 to 120 miles; with 75 per cent. of them 
running, therefore, the average total daily mileage is about 
47,000 miles. ‘That is, in spite of the infancy of this 
traflic, and the present high percentage of disabled vehicles, 
the total mileage per annum of motor omnibuses in the 
Metropolis is already nearly 17,000,000 miles.” However, 
the Committee consider that the experimental stage is over. 
Severer standards must be imposed. ‘They recommend, 
therefore, briefly, (1) that there should be a rigorous in- 
spectionof motor-omnibuses, both unexpected and periodical ; 
(2) that motor-omnibuses licensed by the Metropolitan 
Police should be allowed to ply within the Metropolitan 
Police area only, and vehicles plyinz outside that area 
must be subjected to further tests (this is, of course, a 
corollary of the Handeross accident) ; (5) that the police 
should have power to issue temporary licenses to cars of 
improved design in order to encourage experiment. As 
recards noise and vibration, they are of opinion that many 
motor-omnibuses now running “commit an intolerable in- 
frinzement of the amenities which are the right of every 
citizen.” The injury caused by vibration, they point out, 
is oce ‘sionally due to other forms of traflic besides motors. 
jut as regards noise, there cannot be too strong con- 
demnation of the roar and rattle due to bad machinery, 
insuflicient overhauling, persistent overwork, and bad 
driving. Lastly, offensiveness of smell can be, and ought 
to be, dealt with by the police. ‘There is no reason why a 
motor-omnibus should poison the air any more than a 
horse-omnibus. 

It is because the motor-omnibus has been subjected to 
such a storm of criticism, and because, in spite of its 
defects, it has proved so extraordinarily interesting and 
popular with the great majority of the public, that the 
recomendations made by Mr. Norman’s Committee will 
be recognised as moderate and sensible, and will, we hope, 
be acted upon at once. If the hansom-cab had at any 
f its history been subjected to the violent criticism 


years hence 


Line « 
which has assailed the motor, the questions raised with 
regard to its use in the Report of Mr. Norman’s Committee 
vould have been settled lony ago. <As it is, neither the 
public nor the drivers--and especially the drivers—have 
considered the possible development of the cab industry 
with sufliciently close attention, The drivers have taken 
it for granted that alterations as regards fares and distances 
will always be to their disadvantage. Consequently, until 
the advent of the motor-omnibus they have not realised 
how necessary it is for them to compete with the many 
systems of cheap transit which, almost unseen, have been 
Take, for instance, the question 


There have been 


growing up around ther 
of privileged cabs ut railway stations. 
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innumerable squabbles between the drivers and the railway 
companies as to the terms on which cabs should be 
admitted to the railway stations. The companies have 
contracted with cab-owners for a continual supply 
of vehicles, but have insisted on payment for the 
privilege of using the station. They have thus, they 
contend, insured that there should be a sufficient supply 
of good cabs at all times and in all weathers. The 
cabmen, on the other hand, urge that if free access 
were allowed to the station, the trains would always 
be met by sufficient cabs; that where there are fares, 
there also will be drivers to take them. Meanwhile, 
tubes and tramways increase, and so also do the facilities 
for conveying luggage from one station to another 
unaccompanied by its owner. It sounds almost ridiculous 
to have to remind the disputants over this question of 
privileged cabs that they are quarrelling over a regula- 
tion made for the provision of cabs at railway terminuses 
which was actually framed in 1839. That was before the 
telephone. It ought not to be forgotten among the anti- 
quated arguments which are still furbished up for use 
in disputes between railway companies and cab-drivers 
that in the twentieth century a single telephone message 
ought to be able to supply any reasonable number of cabs 
at any given centre in London at two or three minutes’ 
notice. Meanwhile, the system in vogue at Waterloo 
might well be adopted by other railway companies. Each 
cab pays a penny for the privilege of entering the station, 
and in return the drivers are provided with a well-lighted 
room, warmed in winter, Consequently there are always 
plenty of cabs in the station. 

We come, finally, to the taximeter. The Committee, 
recognising the weight of the evidence, not only of the 
Commissioner of Police, but of the great cab proprietors, 
recommend “ the legalisation of a tanff commencing with 
a sixpenny fare for a short distance, combined with the 
use of the taximeter working on the hour-mile system.” 
This is the German system, which is now also being gradually 
established in Paris; it may be roughly described as 
measuring the fare by time or distance, whichever first 
earns its pennyworth. The cabmen confronted with the 
gloomy prophecies of those who urge that the future is 
only to the omnibus and the tramway should take some 
comfort from the reading of the statistics of the revival of 
cab-taking in Berlin, Hamburg, and Paris. Now that the 
taximeter is established, “ the general public are delighted 
with the arrangement . . and notwithstanding that 
the trams have been electrified for three years and the 
fares are extremely cheap, cab-riding has considerably 
increased.” “ Quite a new life” has been thrown “into 
the use of cabs in Hamburg.” But the evidence from 
every Continental city is the same: the taximeter, with its 
small initial fare and slight gradations, has proved 
immensely popular. Why should it not be popular in 
London? No doubt the cabman might offer the explana- 
tion that a certain amount of pleasant risk and romance 
is taken away if a relentless instrument legalises and 
makes certain the amount owed him by his fare. That is 
possible, but after all he should reflect that such a plea 
interests cab-drivers more than cab-users, and he might 
perhaps take comfort from the reflection that the law may 
regularise the amount legally due from his fare, but it will 
not necessarily regularise the amount which a_ good- 
humoured fare may be willing to pay. But the arguments 
for the use of the taximeter are in reality in essentials 
the same as those which apply to the regularisation of 
the motor and omnibus traffic. Certain difficulties have 
heen pronounced insuperable in the past. ‘To overcome 
them, certain experiments are suggested now. Let the 
experiments be tried, and if they prove to be mistakes, 
at least they will show what mistakes may be avoided in 
the future. 


ve 





“THE LORD'S FREEMAN.” 

“ W HERE the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” said 

St. Paul. This was the deliberate comment of 
“the first of the Christian theologians and the last of the 
Jewish prophets” upon the religion of Christ. The words, 
however, contain something besides a comment. They sum 
up St. Paul's position with regard to “authority ” in matters 
of faith, a position which bears a great resemblance to that 
of those English Christians of to-day who desire that the 
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dominant ideal of their national Church shall be, not con- 
formity, but comprehension. Bred a Pharisee, he became a 
Christian; but he did not throw off the bondage of the 
Jewish law to enter the service of the Apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem, much as he owed them for the knowledge of 
Christ they imparted to him. 

If they stood alone, the words we have quoted would be 
worthy of all admiration, and might make a noble motto for a 
truly Catholie Church; but we must read them in their con- 
text if we would perceive their full significance. In the 
context St. Paul offers to those who are like-minded with 
himself something more than a motto: he gives advice and 
encouragement, an encouragement which is amply borne out 
by history. After despatching the private matter which 
occasioned his second letter to the Corinthians, he hegins to 
speak of generalities, and sets himself to strengthen his 
brethren against too timid a dependence upon tradition. 
Literalism, he assures: them, makes for the death of true 
religion. The absolute authority of Moses is passing 
away. His was a “glorious” rule, but it was for a time. 
It was the rule of the scribes. There is a_ revelation 
which is not written in books, a revelation which God 
makes to the heart. Christianity, he asserts, is not a code 
of literal laws, but a spiritual force preserved in motion 
by God Himself, and not ultimately dependent upon the 
absolute consistency of men’s systems. Those who have 
courage to believe this, and to argue from it that freedom of 
thought is of the essence of Christianity, should, he says, speak 
very simply, eschewing all forms of obscurantism, and, taking 
Christ's character as the criterion of the faith, should appeal 
to men’s conscience to confirm the Gospel. If they will do 
this, he implies, they will be believed by serious people who 
take conscience for a guide and have not lost themselves by 
quenching the inner light or falling down before sordid 
ideals. 

“That is not a fair interpretation,” we can imagine some 
one saying; “St. Paul knew nothing of such modern ideas.” 
But ideas do not change so very much ; it is language which | 
changes. That is the point of St. Paul’s argument. The | 
English of the Bible is to some extent antiquated ; but will 
not the words of the Authorised Version very well bear our 
interpretation ? Our paraphrase may be free, but the Apostle 
set small store by the letter. What did St. Paul mean when 
he spoke to the Corinthians of “the epistle of Christ,” which 
was “written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God ; not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart?” 
Is not this an assertion that God speaks to and through 
men, not only in the past, but now? Again, did he not 
mean that the Church must rely upon the perpetual guidance 
of God, and not insist on any infallible authority to which she 
could point, when he said:—‘ Such trust have we through 
Christ to God-ward : not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God; 
Who also hath made us able ministers of the new testa- 
ment; not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life’? Luther was in complete 
spiritual agreement with St. Paul when he said, with some- 
thing of what Goethe described as his divine brutality, “ We 
tell our Lord God that if He will have His Church He must 
uphold it, we cannot uphold it for Him, and were it possible 
for us to do so we should become the proudest asses under 
Heaven.” Can we conceive that Paul would for one instant 


a 
“if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are logt. a 
whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds,” he surely 
implied that intellectual difficulties need be no impassable 
barrier to the acceptance of Christ. 

But, it may still be objected, you surely are not going to 
say that St. Paul taught nothing but what Christ taught ? 
Certainly no such theory could be upheld by the present 
Even in his own day the fact that he did 
teach more was recognised, and certain men created a 


writer. 


religious sect calling itself after his name, to his great 
But though he conceived a theological system, he 
declared that all Christian teachers built on one foundation, 
and left their work to the fiery ordeal of time. It igs just 
hecause he was a man of constructive theological genius that 
his defence of liberty has so much weight, so much more 
weight than that of St. James, who betrays in his most 
religions epistle no manner of interest in theology. If 
comprehensive Churehmen make the mistake of con- 
demning those whose personal creed is less simple than 
their own, they will ruin their own case. “Take heed lest 
by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling. 
block” is, again, a saying of St. Paul. To forget it is 
to court shipwreck. It is not by the suppression of con. 
viction, but by abstinence from coercion, that compre- 
hension can be attained. Men must teach Christianity jn 
accordance with their own character, their own genius, their 
own inspiration, if they are to teach it effectually. There will 
always be a Christian Conservative party who live by faith, 
and a Christian Liberal party who live in hope. Both are 
needed in the Church as in the State, only let both remember 
that “other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. Now, if any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, 
every min’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work abide which he bath built thereupon, he shall receive 
a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss: but he himself shall he saved; yet so as by fire.” 
St. Paul’s building has stood well. It still sheliers an 
immense proportion of Christian worshippers. He converted 
the Gentile world without the help of any ultimate literal 
authority. He remains the Apostle of Protestantism, even 
though Protestants should come to protest that they were 
not “ baptised into the name of Paul.” He upheld the right 
of private judgment; he asserted the fact of a direct 
communion between God and man; he struck off the shackles 
of Moses and withstood Peter to his face; and lived and 
died the champion of religious liberty and the “ bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ.” 


anger. 





AN EAST END BANK HOLIDAY. 

F a real Londoner, like Huish in “The Ebb Tide” (though 

not many Cockneys are as detestable as he), were to be 
suddenly deposited in the East End, as by a magic carpet, be 
would probably know, by a mere glance at the streets, at what 
time of day, even on what day in the week, he had arrived 
there. The streams west or east would tell him infallibly the 
beginning or end of business hours. ‘The groups of boys and 
idlers would, by their quiescence or activity, denote the precise 
hour in the afternoon at which the evening papers are due 


have tied his readers down to the letter of any written Articles | with their cricket scores and successive “winners.” The 
of Faith when he wrote that the spirit of Christ was the | lunch hour displays a slovenly promenade or unashamed 


spirit of freedom? Surely the interpretation of the sentence | siestas in the open street. 


Night—after “tea,” that is— 


we are about to quote must be that the Church will become | would, even if there were no lamps to show its approach, 


Christian only as she fixes her gaze upon Christ: “We all, | be easily 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, | women blossom in order to take an airing. 


which the 
Equally—in 


recognised by the finery into 


are changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as | Whitechapel, at any rate—the day and season would be 


by the spirit of the Lord.” Can any form of sophistry or 
“economy of truth,” any deliberate blinking of history or 


apparent. The state of the “ Petticoat Lane” market is, for 
one thing, a fine index of the week. The open-street hay 


refusal to accept the proven things of science, be con- | market is a clue to certain other days. Jewesses carrying 


f 


sistently practised by those who “have renounced the | reluctant fowls—alive—under their arms reveal that the 


hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, 


Sabbath is but a day and a balf away. Popular papers 


nor handling the word of God deceitfully; but by manifesta- | mark off the day of their issue. The road to the Docks, to any 


tion of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s | « 


me familiar with shipping, shows some notable sailing or 


conscience in the sight of God’? Did the man who said: | arrival. The children’s games alone would be enough . to 


“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 


‘ 


signify the time of the year, for they are all seasonal, from 


F erotto” day (perpetuated, it is alleged, by some freak of 





ourselves your servants,” claim for himself or for his fellow- 
Apostles any sacerdotal authority ? And when he declured that 


custom, in memory of St. James of Compostella) to the 
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a 
coming in of tops or “ conkers.” In a word, to an observant 

an—and most East-Enders are that in a careless, uncon- 
ee sort of way—there would be a hundred indications to 
render a watch or & calendar unnecessary. ug 

But there are one or two days which baffle recognition. The 
d summer Bank Holidays are like no other days in 
the year, and yet have, except at intervals, no very marked 
characteristics. Boxing Day and the Christmas season, apart 
from the weather, are clearly defined by many obvious signs, 
But the holidays when the Londoner has a chance of being in 
the open air all day (whether he uses it or not) are rather 
undecided affairs, though to say so may seem to any one who 
lives on a main excursion route something of a paradox. The 
August Bank Holiday, in particular, until late at night, bears 
little appearance of festival, especially in a brilliantly fine 
summer like that of the present year. Out at Hampstead or 
Epping one could not mistake the day. Inthe East End one 
ut easily be puzzled. The streets were not empty—they 
Where were all the 


spring ap 


ul 
co are—but they were not full. 
people ? ; Li 

Those who were left in London over the Monday were, in 
the morning, at their house-doors. The children enjoyed the 
novel position of having no school and practically no home 
duties. In consequence, they were ubiquitous. The heat, or 
holiday laziness, had curtailed their toilet in many cases, and 
their clothes were scanty and comfortable; they resembled 
the bare-footed urchins of sentimental pictures much more 
closely than they ever do in ordinary life. Up and down the 
narrow courts they ran and fell and rolled, wrapped in the 
unspeakable solemnities of pleasure. The London child's life 
js often very like a rabbit’s,—one long scurry from superior 
beings; and here, with the police indulgent, with no school, 
with their parents heedless for once, they became as dirty and 
as happy as they possibly could. All sorts of strange games 
were played : the rites of “make-believe” are primeval, and 
descend obscurely from many lands and ages. Cricket 
perhaps the most popular pastime, unless, indeed, it only 


wis 
seemed so because it took up most room. Given a lamp-post, 
aslip of wood, a ball, or even a rolled-up rag, and a whole 
street is occupied at once. 

They looked on and 
The men, when they 


The parents were less exuberant. 
gossiped idly, or did nothing at all. 
were up, continued their sleep in the street against doors and 
posts. The women slowly matured during the morning and 
part of the afternoon the elaborate arrangement of hair and 
dress which the evening should see in full glory. In many 
streets there was the extra excitement of a wedding. Those 
who could afford a three-day honeymoon had had the ceremony 
performed on the Saturday; but others had been obliged to 
waitfor Bank Holiday, for moderate wages cannot stand three 
days in succession away from home. The white bows on the 
shabby whips, the white rosettes on the shabbier drivers, the 
veils, the strange vehicles that had to do duty—they were of 
many colours and designs: one, a green cabriolet, might have 
driven right out of the pages of Dickens—all made a garish, 
pathetic contrast with the dingy, unkempt, hot 
and houses. A few others had chosen the day for a 
household move; and the occasional catastrophe which is 
inevitable when all the family goods, including the bed, are 
piled on a hand-barrow, proved very stimulating to the sleepy 
onlookers, though they were always ready to “lend a hand” to 


streets 


put things right. 

The back streets and the main roads micht almost have 
belonged to different worlds. The former were cumbered 
with their inhabitants. The latter were, for the East End, 
rather empty. The comparative absence of vehicles made 
such spacious highways as the Mile End Road look deserted, 
though probably there was traffic enough to fill a West End 
street to its everyday limits. 
were thinly covered. Nearly all the shops, except those which 
sold cooling drinks, tobacco, or eatubles, were closed ; whereas 
inthe by-streets almost every shop was open, and displayed 
its wares as thongh on this day only in the year was custom 
to be expected. One or two “penny gaffs” had been estab- 
lished in temporarily empty shops, though cheap automatic 
peep-shows have practically killed this form of entertainment 
The youth and sparseness of the audiences showed that the 
adult population was either not yet abroad, or else outside 
London already. “ Petticoat Lane” market was inactive, and, 
indeed, had hardly exceeded its daily bounds,—the stall- 
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keepers were probably plying their trade more lucratively at 
Hampstead and elsewhere. A few carts, drawn by patient 
horses of apparently inexhaustible endurance, dragged heavy 
loads East, out to the great Forest. But they were scarce, 
The whole of the population seemed to have resolved that 
“sleep is still the better way” when we consider the 
number of outlets—parks, gardens, racing, cricket, the easily 


; and 


reached seaside—it is not surprising that the residue who 
were left were simply the lethargic portion, who chose rest for 
at any rate the first half of the day. 

The mid-day dinner over, trains, trams, and omnibuses 
were invaded by the more adventurous. They did not return 
till late at night. The the 
self-adornment, and at length, after tea—any time after about 
six o'clock, that is—they sallied forth for the great stay-at- 
home event, the Walk Out (it is so stately a progress that 
it deserves capital letters). It may be seen any Sunday 
evening, but Bank Holiday seemed to increase its splendour. 
From the Bank, along Cornhill and Leadenhall Street, they 
streamed in threes and couples, girls for the most part, with 


rest continued never-ending 


a sprinkling of young men. They reached Commercial Street, 
a few strayed on, the rest turned back, and strolled along the 
same track again and again. Many, as time went on, drifted 
a little further East, into the theatres and mnusic-halls, though 


crowds had besieged the entrances so long that seats must 


have been hard to get. Some sought the public-houses, 
others took refuge in the more innocuous lager-beer halls 
that are growing up here and there in the East End 
as in the West. Gradually, from a decorous promenade, 
the street became a noisy bear-varden. People were 
returning from outside London; they were nearly all 
cheerful and voeal (the irritable ones were silent), and 


they proved once again that we are not a musical nation. 
There was no picture in this confusion. It was only a chaos 
of tired, yet still effervescent, holiday-makers. Intoxication 
the frequent bellow which rent the air 


was not very common; 


showed merely animal spirits. And so, as London grew still 
—a deeper stillness than that of an ordinary night, for there 
had been no work for two days—they scattered and crept 
A 
hoarse shout was heard now and then; a few footsteps echoed 
from time to time. The East End had finished what is, toa 
large part of it, the only summer holiday of the year. 


away, disappearing almost suddenly soon after midnight. 


There was, as we have said, nothing very characteristic 
about it all. 
merriment. Perhaps that very featurelessness would make the 
adventitious Cockney recognise the day on his arrival. The 
East End is usually full of colour: here there was little or 
none. The alien element took its pleasures in British fashion ; 
Hampstead Heath, for instance, held many foreigners dressed 
Englishmen, and like Good 
a certain negative sort of happiness were the 


Only late at night was one aware of unusual 


rejoicing Englishmen. 


only notable things. The enjoyment was conventional, unin- 
spired; it created, one is inclined to think, no new sensations 
of pleasure; it held no spontaneous gaiety. Yet we may be 
very sure that it was as real and as thoroughly felt as it was 


well deserved. 





WET-FLY FISHING. 

NHE art of wet-fly fishing, unlike that of dry-fly, is one in 
which indifferent performers, given certain conditions, 

can do quite moderately well. Upon a chalk stream it takes 
more than a bad fisherman to kill a brace or two of trout 
legitimately with the floating fly, though the skill required is 
mainly concentrated, to be sure, in one particular form of 
dexterity,—that of casting. But on the breezy surface of a 
loch, on the strong currents of a broad river, on the pools and 
eddies of a moorland brook, the fly of the heavy-handed and 





Both roadway and pavement | 


uninspired fisherman will always find some victims when fish 
| are feeding. That, however, is all, for 
admittedly less artistic forms of fly-fishing will fall into classes 


the votaries of the 


‘se 





as unfailingly, if pitted against one another day by day, as 


those of the more scientifically exact methods. Lake fishing 


from a boat, implying always a favouring wind and a 
befriending ripple, might fairly be supposed to level all 
reasonably good anglers floating over the same drift. But 


most of us could mention certain outstanding individuals— 
the writer could name three or four—who practically always 
have the heaviest baskets among companies of experts and 
habitués of the same waters. This, however, is merely an 
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interesting problem that lake fishers admit to be virtually 
insoluble, and it is irrelevant here. For it is none of these 
forms of wet-fly fishing that we have immediately in mind, 
but that one rather which is beyond all doubt the most 
difficult of this branch of trouting,—namely, up-stream fishing 
in thickly wooded, rapid rivers ; above all, when they are fine 
and low, an almost normal condition in these times of 
extensive drainage. 

There ave hundreds of streams, or portions of streams, in 
the North and West of England and in Wales of this 
description regularly fished by thousands of anglers,—local 
anglers perhaps more usually than transient ones. The pro- 
cedure of wading up stream between scarcely broken avenues 
of pendant foliage, and manipulating of necessity a longish 
line with a cast of the finest, or even of drawn, gut, mounted 
with two, or possibly three flies, involves a combination of 
difficulties such as scarcely needs demonstration. It should 
be understood, moreover, that the fish of these streams are 
mostly well educated, and have nothing in common with the 
unsophisticated denizens of a Highland burn. They will be 
comparatively small, to be sure, but disproportionately lusty, 
sometimes on the Welsh border averaging as high as three, 
occasionally even two, to the pound; and half-pounders hooked 
in rapid water, with rocks and snags generally handy and 
foliage craning out upon every side or meeting overhead, and 
one or two more loose hooks flying about with the nimble and 
resourceful fish, provide a minute or so of entertainment that 
has no equivalent in any other kind of trouting for prompt 
and heated action. It is only surpassed by the occasional 
pounder, the fish of «a day in one or two rapid streams we 
could mention, of a week in others, of a year in still more. 
But wherever he may take you—and it is usually in 
some unhandy situation—he will crowd as much excite- 
ment into five minutes as is desirable for the nervous 
system of a normal individual; none the less, too, that these 
oecasional prizes seem so greatly to be desired as to 
dwarf for the moment all other aims in life no less to the 
greybeard than to the schoolboy. When the chalk-stream 
trout of extra dimensions bores successfully into a weed-bed 
and escapes, the defeated angler does not by comparison care 
anything. The main triumph of beguiling him has been 
achieved, the sequel is of quite disproportionate interest. 
There is disappointment certainly, but not keen anguish. 
And speaking generally, the chances of escape for the chalk- 
stream trout are infinitely less; his conduct under the torture 
of the hook is more eonventional from circumstances, one 
might almost say more resigned. 

In fishing up these wooded torrential rivers wading is a 
matter of course, and even the wading of rugged and oceasion- 
ally dangerous channels comes readier to the accustomed 
band, and is of itself a minor asset towards success. The 
angler bas neither a moorland nor a water-meadow behind 
him, but always foliage under or between which he must shoot 
his line, and this more often than not must be a moderately 
long one. The adept will take risks to reach likely spots that 
the less skilful will not dare. The former will better divine 
where fish are likely to be lying on the glancing, broken 
patchwork of water above him. His flies will be more often 
on the most prolific spots, getting to them with a minimum of 
that exasperating delay caused by “hanging up” which good, 
bad, and moderate performers have all more or less to put up 
with in this style of fishing. He will be quick to note, too, 
that change in the lie of feeding fish which sometimes finds 
them affecting unusual situations all up the river. Gossamer 
throwing is, of course, not vital; but sharp and accurate 
casting under all sorts of varying difficulties is a leading key 
to success. And, again, as these small trout rise more freely 
than the chalk-stream fish, so also they rise usually much 
shorter, and many every day will come to the net of the quick- 
wristed, quick-eyed expert that would not be touched by the 
less alert. In up-stream fishing of this kind the line is often 
inevitably loose and bagged, curling under some bush or 
twisting round some quite distant boulder. A large pro- 
portion of the rises, too, are invisible, and have to be divined, 
as it were, by a more or less subtle instinct, and in this prompt 
perception lies in part the secret of the heavier basket. These 
fish, moreover, have very often indeed to be struck at so that 
in the more than even chance of missing them the flies do 
not catch in boughs overhead, one of the greatest, perhaps, 
of all the difficulties to be confronted. Another obvious 








consideration is so to cover a geod spot of water that ah 
fish can be instantly turned down stream and prevented from 
disturbing the rest of a promising pool or run, 

There are numbers of anglers, quite successful performers 
in wading down big rivers or on lakes, who cannot face this 
class of up-stream fishing. Indeed, we have a strong Opiniog 
that the angler must almost be bred to it to be really efficient, 
The adult beginner may practise dry-fly fishing to much 
purpose on a lawn, but he cannot practise this other any wher 
but down in the water amid pain and grief, nor are explana. 
tions or instructions of any avail whatever. But hoy 
delightful, if toilsome, are long days amid these ever-changing 
vistas of fresh and varied foliage, of buoyant and pellucid 
waters flashing in bright rapids, swirling in eddies of emerald 
or amber hue, or heaving in deep, mysterious, rock-bound 
pools. What melodies are sounded here, what memories are 
breathed to the middle-aged angler who learnt his craft jy 
youth among them. How aloof the upper world seems among 
these tangled mazes as one revisits it for a moment on some 
brief patch of open meadow, or in circumventing some hoa 
nvufiled bridge, lie long tendrils of ivy eway in the oh 
that soughs through the moist and mossy arches, 

On the moor, the loch, or the water-meadow, the world, 
whether of rural homeliness or spacious solitude, is always 
about one. But on coming up at twilight from these leafy 
and sounding cloisters, into which you dropped some miles 
below when the morning sunshine was upon the hills, there is 
a curious sense of return to the world of commonplace and 
every day after long groping in some subterranean fairyland 
unknown of men. Indeed, this last is true enough. The 
artist, to be sure, paints samples of these matchless waterways, 
but only the angler wading their rugged channels knows them 
with an all-day and life-long familiarity, with their hidden 
charms, their ever-varying moods, and the curious ways, not 
of fish only, but of the birds, beasts, and insects who also love 
these haunts, and on whose secluded life he alone is the 
intruder. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 
uate 
THE BATH OF BLOOD IN NORTH INDIA. 

(To tue Epitor or tur ‘ Spectrator.”} 

Str,—At the beginning of June the Punjab Chief Cowt 
passed judgment in an extraordinary case that had come 
before it on appeal from the Umbualla Sessions Court. Briefly, 
the facts as stated in the Sessions Court were these. In the 
town of Jagadri, about forty miles from Umballa, there 
lived a merchant of some position. Like all Hindus, he was 
keenly anxious to have a son; but all the childven that his 
wife bore were born dead. Last year it seemed probable that 
she might again hope to be a mother, and the merchant 
sought advice from a religious mendicant in order to secure 
that the expected child should be born alive. The Jogi told 
the merchant that if bis wife bathed in human blood her child 
would live. This seems to be a very ancient belief; and, 
revolting as it must have been to a Hindu woman, the anxiety 
of husband and wife for a son “brought them to assent to the 
crime for which they were tried. A boy, Arjan by name, 
about eight or nine years of age, was kidnapped, and after 
heing kept a prisoner for thirty hours, was strangled. His 
Llood was collected in a brass vessel, and after certain charms 
had been repeated the expectant mother smeared the blood 
over her body, and so fulfilled the rite. The boy was soon 
missed, and the crime came to light through the confession 
of the man who had kidnapped the child, and had received 
three rupees for doing so. To the Western mind the whole 
affair is marked by cruel folly; but the common folk of the 
Punjab will pass that by, for the merchant's wife gave birth 
to a living infant while in jail. All Jagadri will believe that 

the spells and the rite have proved potent. 

This is the story of the murder and its sequel as heard in 
the Sessions Court. In the High Court the sentences passed 
by the Sessions Judge were reversed on a question of the 
validity of the evidence and on a point of procedure, which to 
the lay mind does not seem of first importance; and the High 
Court Judges considered the story of murder on account of 
the superstition improbable. It may be that the summary 
report received does not put the Judges’ position clearly. As 
stated, it indicates a want of familiarity with the thought of 
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——— 
the country folk that is surprising. That the accused com- 
mitted the erime with which they were charged may or may 
not be true. Without the full evidence it is impossible to 
arrive at the truth, especially as the High Court Judges 
have declared that they found it quite impossible to get 
at the truth of the murder. But it is a widespread 
belief that in some mysterious way a human life may 
purchase or guarantee the favour of the demon-powers 
that can do most harm, and will be constantly hostile 
unless so propitiated, This belief works in many ways, 
and such cases as the above, and that which occurred in the 
district of Bellary, in South India, in which it was shown that 
a child had been sacrificed to propitiate a deity thought to 
guarda hidden treasure, are proof that, in spite of the hundred 
and forty thousand schools in modern India, the mind of the 
common people holds to it still. 

Other survivals of a similar kind prove the same thing. 
Lord William Bentinck abolished safi in 1829, three, perhaps 
four, generations ago. But in April of this year the High 
Court at Lahore passed final judgment in a case of sali. A 
widow of only twenty-two years of age, whose husband had 
died some years ago, declared her intention to burn herself to 
death, and thus obtain high spiritual merit for him and for 
herself. She belonged to Maripur, a village near Delhi. A 
festival day known as the Bhaya Daj was appointed as the 
time, and the place was a garden near a monument erected 
long ago to «a widow who had perished with her husband's 
corpse. The woman bathed in the river Jumna, and then fuel 
was piled around her, almost covering her, and oil was poured 
over all, Everything seems to have been done most deliber- 
ately, and at the word of the woman herself torches were 
applied tothe pyre. A great crowd bad gathered from the 
surrounding villages, and amid shouts and acclamations she 
was consumed. 

In January the Sessions Court of Behar sentenced eight 
Hindus to various terms of imprisonment for taking part in 
asimilar but more painful ease. The woman’s relatives in 
this instance arranged for her to be burnt along with the dead 
body of her husband in the ancient fashion. The pyre was 
built, the corpse laid on it, and the widow took her place by 
it. More fuel was then heaped on, and the pile was set on 
fire. At this moment the widow's courage failed, and as the 
fire caught her she struggled to escape, but the pyre was so 
arranged that she could not. A great crowd had gathered 
and watched her agony, but no one helped her, probably 
believing that to aid a woman who had been devoted to the 
flames to escape from her doom would be utter sacrilege. 

Yet another case which occurred about two and a half years 
ago at Gaya, in Bengal, shows the determination of the widow. 
A Patak died in the morning, and about noon the body was to 
be carried to the burning-cround. When the bearers were 
about to take it away the widow rushed from within the house 
with her clothes on fire, having herself put a light to them. 
“She fell or was pushed down close to the bier,” says the 
official Report, “and the body of her husband was laid beside 
her. Fuel and ghee were then heaped on the widow and on 
her husband's corpse, and both were burnt.” There can be no 
doubt that in this case the widow consented, and by setting 
her clothes on fire suggested, and even compelled, the result. 
On the other hand, the readiness with which the family com- 
pleted the rite shows how little it is abhorrent to the Indian 
mind, though it has been proscribed for three-quarters of a 
century. 

Perhaps these seem extreme instances, necessarily few and 
isolated. But they are typical. In the holy Indian city where 
this is written a Hindu woman a short time ago, having heard 
that her hushand had died, shut herself up in an inner room, 
saturated her clothes with paraffin, and set herself on fire, 
She was as fully possessed by the old idea of sati as any widow 
whom Carey saw burned. And though only one here and there 
can perform the self-sacrifice, the ideal is still admired by every 
Hindu woman, and still thought worthy of imitation did not 
the Sirear forbid the martyrdom. 

The Western mind does not easily grasp this. 
seems self-evident that anybody must be glad to be freed 
from the harsh obligations of these ancient customs. It 
appears preposterous that people should cling to them, just 
as it is preposterous that they should believe that the bubonic 





To us it ! 


plague was caused and propagated by the British Government | 


to sustain the life of the late Queen and of the present King, 
or that no great bridge or embankment can stand unless the 
body of a human victim lies in its foundations. It is absurd 
that a string of lumbering bullock-carts should be taken a 
mile ont of their way to flounder in sandy lanes because the 
cartmen believe that a certain tree by the side of the good 
high road is haunted. The jewel-hawker who must sell to the 
first customer whom he meets in the morning, no matter at 
what loss, lest he lose his luck for the day, surely cannot be 
governed by the same rules of gain and loss as a London 
diamond merchant. The attitude of mind that accepts such 
ideas seems unreasonable, and it is impatiently expected that 
India should put away these time-worn practices and fears 
under the inspiration of Western ideas. But the grip of the 
past is too strong. The peoples of the land still think with 
their ancestors, and on occasion do as their ancestors did. In 
all our reasonings on, and plans for, India in these rapid days 
this should be an unforgotten postulate: “ As was the mother 
so is the child.’"—I am, Sir, &e., Z. 


TO TILK EDITOR. 
——@—— 
MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND THE YEOMANRY. 
[To Tuk Eprron oF Tuk “Seecraron.” | 

Sir,—In his letter to the Spectator which you published in 
your issue of Aucust 4th the late Secretary of State for War 
informs you of the efficacy of his recent schemes for Army 
reform, and predicts the adoption of “most, if not all, of 
them” in the future. With such a balance in his favour, he 
would be, I feel sure, the last person to assume to himself any 
item in such direction the credit for which belongs to another. 
He claims that the adoption of the Yeomanry scheme, by 
which, it is presumed, he means the formation of the present 
Imperial Yeomaury after the South African War, was due to 
him. The inception of the idea for creating this force was 
due, on the contrary, entirely to his predecessor, Mr. Brodrick, 
under whom I had the pleasure of serving, as Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces, the whole of the time that he 
was Seeretary of State for War. Under his supervision and 
that of Lord Roberts the measure was carried out in every 
detail in my department by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, D.A.A.G. 
for Yeomanry, in consultation with Yeomanry authorities. 
The foree was fully formed and in full being long before Mr. 
Arnold-Forster became Secretary of State for War, and its 
creation will always be recorded as a very bright feature of 
Mr. Brodrick’s tenure of office in Pall Mall. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster certainly reduced the total establishment of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, as fixed by Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts, 
from 35,000 to 27,000, and that of each regiment from 596 to 
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476, but it can hardly be supposed that this fact in itself 
constitutes the “scheme affecting the Yeomanry” for which 
he assumes so much credit.—l am, Sir, Xe., 
Carlyle House. ALFRED E. TURNER. 


[To tuk Epiron or THe “Serecraron.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Arnold-Forster in your issue of the 4th inst. seems to 
take vreat credit for himself in his treatment of the Yeomanry 
when he was Secretary of State for War. As I happened to be 
the official who was responsible for that foree when Mr. Arnold- 
Forster effected his so-called reform, I beg leave to point out 
that his words are, to say the least of it, somewhat misleading. 
When Mr. Arnold-Forster came to the War Office be found 
the establishment of the new Yeomanry fixed at 35,000, but as 
the foree was then in the process of construction its numbers 
only amounted to 26,000. What Mr. Arnold-Forster did 
was to decree that the establishment of the Yeomanry should 
be reduced from 35,000 to 27,000 in round numbers, or that 
each regiment should be reduced from 596 to 476. It is 
difficult to see how this reduction in the establishment can 
have had anything to do with the increase of efficiency in the 
force; its only immediate effect was to penalise large regi- 
ments, and to produce a small paper-saving on the Estimates. 
The real fact of the matter is that it is to Mr. Brodrick that 
the new Yeomanry is indebted for its increase in efficiency. 
He spent the money, and to him the credit should be given.— 
Lam, Sir, K&e., H. Le Roy-Lewis. 


Westbury House. 
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WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 
{To THe EpiITror or THE “SpEcraTorR.”] 
Sir,—The two grounds for your contention that the Church 
of England is the national Church are (a) that she does not 
exclude any Christian Englishmen from her ministrations who 
are willing to use them, and (b) that she affords place for a 
great variety of belief. It is difficult to see how these are 
differentiae of the “ Church of England.” The “ Presbyterian 
Church of England”—a title officially claimed by one of our 
Free Churches—has just as broad a basis. May I mention 
another point? ‘To say that the term “ Non-conformist” is 
used to state that the other Churches have a narrower basis 
is to prejudge the issue. A Nonconformist was one who 
refused to obey the Act of Uniformity. Hence, the word, if 
retained, must be used in some different, and perhaps more 
respectful, sense. I suggest that it be used to denote “one 
who does not seek by outward unity to cloak the serious inner 
differences which disturb the peace of the Church.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., (Rev.) J. O. Warts. 
54 Newland Street, Silvertown, EF. 
{To THR Epiror or THE “Specraronr.”] 
Sir,—The extraordinary letter of Mr. P. L. Parker in your 
last issue seems to demand a sharper rebuke than is contained 
in your polite editorial note. It is really quite time that 
English Churchmen should repudiate in the strongest terms 
the contention of many Nonconformists that their Church is 
only one of the religious “sects” in England. The matter 
surely may be decided at once by reference to the dictionary 
(e.g., Webster's), where sect is defined as (1) “ A part cut off”; 
(2) “ A body of persons who have separated from others in virtue 
of some special doctrine or set of doctrines which they hold 
in common.” Now these definitions, or the second at any 
rate, may be applied accurately to any of the English Non- 
conformist bodies, but not to the Church of England. Mr. 
Parker's contention that the matter should be decided by a 
consideration of numbers or spiritual influence (though 
English Churchmen would probably be able to hold their own 
in that respect also) cannot be admitted for a moment. It is 
an historical question —I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. Wm. A. CLARKE. 
(To THe Eprror or Tit “SproraTor.” | 
Str,—In your editorial note to Mr. Percy L. Parker's letter 
of last week you claim that the Church of England is the 
national Church, first, “because she does not exclude any 
Christian Englishmen from her ministrations if they are 
willing to use them,” which is true of the chief Evangelical 
Free Churches; and secondly, “ because she is comprehensive 
enough in the matter of doctrine to allow a great variety of 
belief.” But this latter claim is one that surely cannot be 
maintained by a Chureh founded on a series of Acts of Uni- 
formity, and, if it be permissible to a Nonconformist to say so 
in your hospitable pages, a series of Acts marked by great 
intolerance. The Establishment received its chief features 
under Elizabeth, and out of the clamour of the religious con- 
troversies of that day the one clear and intelligible note 
which reaches us is the determination of the Queen and her 
hierarchy to “ bring the Church into a uniformity.” The last 
and worst of the Acts of Uniformity, that of 1662, was 
intended to make a large number of the leading clergy either 
Nonconformists or hypocrites. It is true enough that within 
the State Church a remarkable variety of Christian beliefs 
and practices is to be found; but this is not because the Church 
is comprehensive, it is because the Church is lawless. It is 
possible to-day to subscribe to one set of Articles and preach 
another without moral offence. But to the Nonconformist, 
the man who claims to have a conscience in these affairs, the 
phenomenon is a great mystery.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Wo. PIerce. 
Tyddyn Meilir, Pwllheli, North Wales. 
[To tae Eprror or tar “ Specrator.”’] 
Sim,—As a convinced voluntary who has resided the greater 
part of his life in Scotland outside the Church of Scotland, 
and who has resided a short time in England outside the 
Church of England, let me try to bring a comparison of these 
two Churches to bear on the question that has been discussed 
in your columns, whether the Church of England is “the 


Church of the nation, and not of a sect.” IT would ap aes 
while both the Chureh of Scotland and the Church of England 
are Churches, the former is a non-sectarian Church and the 
latter a sectarian Church, This appears in two respects, 


First, in respect of other Evangelical Churches, the Church of 
Scotland welcomes to its pulpits their ministers when occasi 
offers. On occasions when services of a national character are held 
such as at the Jubilee and the death of the late Queen and at 
the Coronation of the present King, the Church of Scotland h 
invariably associated with its own ministers leading ministers ot 
other denominations. In villages where there are one or more non, 
Established churches besides the parish church, where there om 
sufficient worshippers to fill all the churches at the first service but 
most are unable to return to the second service, a common practice 
is to hold that service in each of the churches alternately, fro. 
quently each minister officiating in the church which is not. his 
In cities, where the churches are comparatively empty during the 
holiday months, it sometimes happens that an Established and 4 
non-Established church worship together during these months 
the ministers dividing the work. In the Church of England it 
was thought a great stretch of liberality when such a distin. 
guished missionary as Dr. Moffat was asked to give an address on 
missions on St. Andrew’s Day,—from the lectern, however, not 
from the pulpit, as he could only appear as a layman. 

Second, in respect of general undenominational aggressiyg 
religious organisations, the Church of Scotland heartily ¢o. 
operates with them, the Church of England keeps aloof from 
them. Of this I have seen two instances since coming to England. 
One is that of a mission which is doing a great work in one of our 
great cities. The Bishop was asked to preside, but declined on 
the ground that in connexion with it religious services werg 
conducted in some eases in unconsecrated halls. Again, the 
movement called the Boys’ Brigade is well known and does not 
need to be explained. The Church of Scotland has united with 
the other Churches in trying to make it, as far as possible, a 
national movement. The Church of England has met it by 
establishing the Church Lads’ Brigade, conducted on the same 
lines, but under the exclusive direction of the Church of 
England. 

The Church of Scotland is seeking to show itself the Church of 
the nation by removing as far as possible all barriers and 
co-operating with other Christians in carrying on the work of 
Christ’s kingdom. The Church of England is seeking to show 
itself the Church of the nation by ignoring as far as possible 
other Churches and refusing co-operation with them. Which of 
these is nearest the ideal of a Church of the nation I shall not 
say. But two results of the attitude of the Church of Scotland 
I would mention. We have practically no religious difficulty in 
connexion with the education question in Scotland; and Dis- 
establishment, when it does come in Scotland, will extinguish 
three-fourths of the dissent in that land and make the Church of 
Scotland paramount, as it has never been before. What effect it 
would have in England I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
conditions of the problem to pretend to say. 

















—TI am, Sir, Xce., JoHN Rosson. 


Baslow, Derbyshire. 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND PUBLIC- 
HOUSES. 


Epiror or tHe “ Sperctaror.”’] 





(To THE 
| Srr,—For the last twenty years I have taken the Spectator 
regularly, and have found myself in sympathy with most of 
its opinions. Surely, however, your methods of argument 
change when you approach the problems connected with the 
temperance question. On other subjects you are as ready as 
any of your readers to take a judicial view, and no one insists 
more upon the necessity of following the scientific method of 
sifting all the facts of experience before coming to a con- 
clusion. Where temperance questions are concerned all this 
seems to be changed, and experience gives place to unsupported 
theory. You blame the Wesleyan Conference for condemning 
public management without seeking to prove that public 
management has anywhere succeeded in reducing either 
drinking or drunkenness. You are annoyed with the tem- 
perance organisations for the position which they take on this 
matter, but you make no effort to show that they are wrong 
in holding that as a matter of fact the experiments in Russia, 
South Carolina, Gothenburg, Fifeshire, and elsewhere have 
failed, notwithstanding the purity of motive and the 
ability with which they have been tried. The National 
Temperance Federation, of which I am president, follows the 
path marked out by practical experience. You treat the 
possibility that a local authority's having a business interest 
in the sale of liquor might affect its view of the matter as 
being remote. The Times special correspondent, however, 
reporting on Gothenburg, told us that the public profits 
derived from the trade formed the voverning consideration in 
public opinion regarding the system. While saying that “the 
evil of keeping public-houses in the hands in which they now 
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are is present and urgent,” you make no effort to prove 
that any other system of management has given better results. 
You seem also to think that some of us desire to see public- 
houses less respectable, in order that we may more readily get 
ridof them. So far is this from being the case that one of 
the strongest objections which we made to the Licensing Act 
was that it impaired the powers of the Justices to insist on a 
higher standard of conduct. What we desire is that public- 
houses while they continue should be kept up to the highest 
standard of conduct, but that their prestige should not be 
enhanced by distinguished patronage, which is found in 
practice to increase the amount of damage which they cause. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., A. CAMERON CORBETT. 
House of Commons Library. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.’’) 

Srr,—Your leader under the above title in the Spectator of 
July 28th caused me no little surprise. You therein speak 
of the Girondins having fallen, and regret apparently that the 
“moderate majority in the Duma, who have hitherto displayed 
great self-control,” should have been dismissed by the Czar. 
Now I have followed very carefully the proceedings of the 
Duma, and if there is one thing borne in on my mind it is 
this—namely, that the Duma has been captured by the Social 
Democrats, and that it is not the Girondins, but the “ Moun- 
tain,” who have fallen, the extreme revolutionaries, who have 
shown such a conspicuous lack of moderation. Of course, if 
you consider the chief demand of the Duma—namely, compul- 
sory expropriation of landowners without adequate compensa- 
tion—a moderate demand, I cannot agree with you. Such a 
demand, if made now in England, would, I feel sure, not 
yeceive the support of the Spectator. Indeed, by all Liberal 
Unionists and moderate men it would be regarded as Socialistic 
and revolutionary. Why, then, should moderate Liberals 
approve of principles in Russia of which they disapprove in 
England? That seems to mea dangerous course to pursue. 
It may be popular, but at any rate it is not consistent, nor is 
it one which many old readers of the Spectator will, I think, 
find to their taste. Revolution by dae course of law is one 
thing, but revolution by due course of anarchy, bombs, 
violence, assassination, and denial of the right of free speech 
isanother; and with revolution of the last-named kind it is 
surprising to see the Spectator showing such unqualified and 
indiscriminate sympathy.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

FRIEND OF Russia. 

[The Constitutional Democrats, who formed the chief party 
in the Duma, advocated a Land Bill with adequate compensa- 
tion which was not distinguishable in principle from the 
Government’s measure. It is true that the extremists went 
further, but the Duma is to be judged by its dominant 
element.—-Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TRAINING OF OFFICERS. 
[To tux Eprron or THe “ Srecraror,”’ | 
Sir,—The training of officers who will make their profession 
the serious business of their lives and devote to their country 
their best energies is of vast importance to the nation. The 
Navy takes its candidates at an early age; hitherto it has not 
been thought necessary to apply the same rule to the Army- 
Specialisation need not begin so early; the duties required 
are less technical, and the public-school system indirectly 
favours the acquisition of many of them. But the example of 
Loretto points to an experiment which seems to me well 
worthy of consideration. We are all over-examined, and com- 
petition on paper enters too much into all examinations. The 
War Office is e mstantly tinkering its list of subjects, to the 
dismay of schoolmasters. The Head of Loretto, drawing up 
alist of the requirements of a true education in the order of 
their value, puts character first, physique second, and intelli- 
gence third. Manners and information follow. The least 
important is the one which comes out most satisfactorily on 
paper, if the subjects of examination are of the ordinary type. 
What I would propose is this. There should be an examina- 
tion (not competitive) open to all candidates for the Army at 
the age of fifteen. It should be held at Easter, no special 
subjects being set, and it should be arranged in such a way as 
to appeal as far as possible to a boy's intelligence. Up to 
that time he would have been brought up in the same way 





and in the same subjects as the rest of his schod- 
fellows. The examination would testify to his general 
capacity, and be conducted on the broadest lines by 
a Committee of schoolmasters experienced in their pro- 
fession. All boys who passed the standard should go into 
camps provided by the nation, and there under the direction 
of accomplished soldiers should serve their apprenticeship, 
and be indoctrinated in the art of war, the camps to be in 
healthy situations with playgrounds attached, and if possible 
in the neighbourhood of a river. Chaplains and schoolmasters 
should be attached to them, but the main business of the day 
should be the art of war. They would naturally have been 
drilled at their respective schools, and have learnt the rudi- 
ments. It should be the business of those in charge of each 
camp to select from the whole number those who showed the 
greatest aptitude for their profession, and to eliminate, either 
at the end of the time fixed for trial (say a couple of months) 
or at intervals, the unfit. These would go back to their 
schools, and practically no time would have been lost. At the 
expiration of the time the selected candidates might all return 
to their schools, and probably even their cricket would not 
have suffered greatly. Thereafter they would specialise at 
school to some extent; this is a matter of arrangement. 
Those destined to be engineers or artillerymen would need 
more mathematics, the rest more languages. The teaching 
of geography and of the history of the whole British Empire 
would engage special attention, if, indeed, these subjects are 
It might 
be well that boys of sixteen should be allowed a further trial 
in the next summer. Details must be left for experts. The 
expense of the undertaking should be, at least in part, 
defrayed by the candidates, but those who conduct it should 
I am, Sir, &e., 


net of special importance to all British citizens. 


be paid on a generous scale. 
E. D. Strong. 


Helensbourne, Abingdon. 





SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Srecraron.’’ | 
Srr,—The columns of the Spectator should be open to protest 
against mischievous legislation, even when presented in 
humanitarian garb. 


Your readers are doubtless aware that a Highland crofter is 
the tenant of a petty holding of poor land at a rent mostly of 
£1 to £5 ayear. He has no legal title, being technically a tenant 
at will, but one who considers that he has an absolute tenant- 
right, as the survival of a clan system of immemorial antiquity, 
and doing all his improvements for himself ; and in this respect no 
doubt he has a strong moral claim. It was a wretched system, 
but the crofter was wedded to it. If he was persuaded to relin- 
quish his holding, had gone away, made money, and come back a 
prosperous man, the chances were that he demanded to be reinstated 
in the ancestral holding. Under the peculiar circumstances of his 
case, the Legislature came to his help and gave him what he wanted, 
—namely, fixity of tenure and a Land Commission empowered to 
enlarge his holding and fix his rent, so as to enable him to live 
with some comfort. But the Crofters Act of 1886 was very 
properly restricted to the counties of Scotland where crofts 
properly so called were to be found. The Bill quietly introduced 
by the Secretary for Scotland on the 30th ult. in a Saturday 
House proposes to extend the system of dual ownership to all 
Scotland, and to treat as crofts all holdings not exceeding £50 
rent. There is absolutely no justification for this extension of a 
vicious system of land tenure. The Lowland £50 tenant is made 
of different stuff and placed in circumstances altogether different 
from those of the Highland crofter. All his buildings and im- 
provements are proviced for him ; he has his lease on terms accept- 
able to himself,—it is the tenant, not the landlord, who now 
dictates terms; he probably looks forward to promoting himself 
to a larger farm. He would probably reject the Bill as he did a 
similar one already. But what I would point out is this, that 
there is no reason in principle or in fact why the line should be 
drawn at £50 of rent, or why the benefits of the Bill should 
be restricted to Scotland. In fact, the English system, with farms 
largely held from year to year, would seem to offer more excuse 
for leval intervention than the Scottish leasehold system. All 
persons interested in preserving a healthy system of land tenure 
should have their attention called to Captain Sinclair's Bill. 

I would, lastly, point out that the men who have made such 
legislation possible are Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, by 
driving the Unionist coach into the condemned slough of 
Protection. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
Banff. 
P.S.—With a certain grim humour, the Bill professes to be one 

to encourage the formation of small holdings. But the landlord 

who should hereafter create a small holding would be rewarded 
by losing all control of the land. 


D. H. Ramsay. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—I am reading “ Alexander Hamilton,” to which my 
attention was principally drawn by the review in your issue 
of July 14th, I cannot help wondering that your reviewer 
took no notice of what is written on p. 204. I am a fervent 
personal admirer of Mr. Balfour, but I cannot fail to recognise 
how closely this description of Washington suits itself to Mr. 
Balfour in his late unhappy predicament :— 

“Washington, whose influence in a united Cabinet would have 
been a tower of strength, was put out of action at the height of 
the battle. His convictions were on the side of the Federalists, 
but his sense of duty forced him to play the arbiter. At moments 
when a bold pronouncement was the thing most needful, he was 
engaged in a conscientious examination of arguments. .... . 
Having provided himself with a Ministry of conflicting principles, 
he felt bound to consider their conflicting advice. By his delay 
in coming to a decision he frequently lost the advantage of 
prompt action, and raised suspicions that there was room for 
doubt upon the merits of the case... ... But further he was 
guilty of a tactical error in retaining colleagues with whom he 
was in utter disagreement He seems to have cherished 
the illusion that by adopting this course he would disarm their 
hostility.” 

It is no mark of disloyalty to Mr. Balfour to compare him 
with Washington.—I am, Sir, Xc., Nortu WALES. 





HOME FOR THE PENSIONERS OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr.—In consequence of my letter to the Spectator of 
July 28th, a lady has sent £10 to the Pensioners’ Home, and 
promised to give £10 more if ten others would give £10 each, 
T trust that this kindly challenge will be taken up. I forgot 
in my former letter to mention that subscriptions should be 
sent. to Mr. George Madden, Cottesmore, Gainsborough 
Gardens, Hampstead.—I am, Sir, Xc., C. E. Maurice. 

Hampstead. 





AN ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP. 
[To tur Eprror oF tHe “Srrcrator.” | 

Srr,—Your readers may be interested in the following account 
of an unusual friendship. Last Christmas Mr. Richard Buhlig 
took to Berlin a pure-bred male Persian kitten named ‘ Fitz,’ 
Mr. Buhblig writes :—“‘ Fitz’ has been in 
a great excitement these last days. He has live mice brought 
him sometimes, and behaves as other cats do with them. The 
other day, however, a little white mouse was brought for his 
dinner, and he, I thought, would kill it also. 
wrong. The mouse showed no sign of fear, but skipped and 
played about, and he played with it, doing it no hurt. They 
have become the greatest friends. ‘Fitz’ carries the tiny 
thing most tenderly in his mouth, and it nestles up to him, 
climbs on his back, and plays hide-and-seek with him. 
play for hours every day. Is it not strange?” Not the least 
strange part of it is that ‘ Fitz’ is entirely carnivorous, being 
fed exclusively on raw beef and milk. But as he never goes 
outside Mr. Buhlig’s flat, and has never seen another cat, 
perhaps the lack of any animal companionship may account 
for these natural enemies becoming friends.—I am, Sir, &c,, 


L. W. 


now ten months old. 


5s 





AND 
COMPANY. 


CHEST-SWELLING DRILL 
“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL 


[To Tuk Eprror or Tuk “Srecraror.”) 


THE 


Srr,—You kindly found space on April 14th last for a letter | 


from me telling of the important new departure which Colcnel 
Pollock resolved to make when he began the training of his 
men at Hounslow,—the abolition of the injurious, though time- 
honoured, chest-swelling, setting-up drill. In laying before 
him the evidence against it, I made the request that to test the 


matter he would exempt twenty-five of his hundred men from | 
interference with their natural breathing, adding that it | 


ati 
would, of course, be better to exempt them all. 
“T will do more than you have asked me to do. 
take that no breathing exercises whatever shall be performed” ; 
and he remarked that, but for my letter to him, he would have 
used these exercises “ because they form a part of the regula- 
tion system.” In writing against chest-swelling, what I have 
in view is the improvement of the powers of endurance of the 
Colonel Pollock writes to you of the manner in which 


He replied: 
I will under- 


micu 


SPECTATOR. 


But I was ! 


They | 
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his men acquitted themselves when required to double 
to camp, a distance of about 900 yards, in a single rush, The 
training is now approaching its conclusion. Wij] you 
your great influence in obtaining a comparative ‘er 
physical endurance, to be applied to men taught ty 
swell their chests, as against men who have not bee 
subjected to that test? If Colonel Pollock had acted 
the suggestion I made of exempting twenty-five of his nen 
for I feared asking too much!—there would haye ins 
perfect and unanswerable demonstration of the injury a 
by chest-swelling. Those of the seventy-five who obeyed the 
chest-swelling orders would not only be left bebind in & race 
of nine hundred yards, but would have been so left in a dis. 
tressed or exhausted condition. My object in writing to you 
is to press the importance of a real test. Surely it is not for 
nothing that the Medical Department Blue-book for 1875 
found space for a full argument condemning this unnatural 
system. And may I ask you to bearin mind that the getting 
together of one hundred chest-expanded recruits to compare 
with Colonel Pollock’s men will imply that they are the 
survivals of the fittest among a greater num ber,—invaliding 
and desertion, brought about by the physical discomfort of 
breathlessness, accounting for this loss? I beg to enclose g 
printed letter from the British Medical Journal, and ones 
again begging your aid for the compassing of the removal of 
this blot in the training of British soldiers, I am, Sir, &, 
F. A. Davy, M.D., 

Lieut.-Colonel, late R.A.M.¢. 

Northumberland House, Richmond, Surrey. 

[We suggest that our correspondent should apply to the 
War Office with a view to the comparison he desires being 
made. We do not doubt that Colonel Pollock will allow the 
Spectator Company to take part in the test.—Ep. Spectator} 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY, 
[To tue Epitor or Tae “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—On Tuesday, July 31st, the Company was inspected by 
the War Office Committee on Physical Training. Sir 
Frederick Treves was unfortunately prevented from being 
present, but the following members of the Committee duly 
arrived shortly after 12 o'clock : Surgeon-General Sir Thomas 
Gallway, Dr. Haldane, of Oxford (brother of the Secretary of 
State for War), Dr. Pembrey, of Guy’s Hospital, Colonel 
Egerton, commanding Ist Battalion Yorkshire Regiment, and 
Lieutenant-Colonels Melville and Davis, R.A.M.C. 


Having first inspected the barrack-rooms and the men’s 
dinners, the Committee next saw the Company on parade at 
2 p.m., and afterwards made a closer examination of the men in 
the gymnasium before and during the performance cf the 
exercises. Stripped to the waist, according to our usual custom 
since the hot weather commenced, the men showed to advantage, 
and made, I believe, an excellent impression. In consequence of 
our having omitted the “deep-breathing” exercises from the 
course of training, we have failed somewhat in cultivating the 
protruding chests that some authorities delight in, yet I do not 
think that the omission has been attended by any failure to 

| develop the pectoral or abdominal muscles equally with the rest; 
| and the Committee, at all events, made no disparaging comments 
upon this or upon any other account. 

Ever since the Compavy assembled two hours have been daily 
devoted to physical training—running, jumping, vaulting, physical 
drill with and without arms, and exercises in the gymnasium— 
with the result, so faras Iam capable of judging, that almost 
without exception our men areas strong and healthy a lot of young 
fellows as anybody need wish to see. They have taken the greatest 
interest in their gymnastic training, well knowing that it is for 
| their good. I will not pretend that there has been absolutely no 
| instance of weariness in well-doing, but only one case has been 
| permitted to come under my personal notice, and with this single 
; exception all have shown themselves gamely determined to “ stick 
| it out.” Now they are about to enter upon a period of somewhat 

relaxed severity in reference to physical training. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, Coldstream Guards, Superintendent of Gymnasia at 
Chelsea Barracks, will inspect the Company on Thursday, so that 
before this letter appears in print the customary tests will have 
been applied, with, I trust, satisfactory results to all concerned. 

The present week will be in another direction also an eventful 
one. ‘l'o-morrow the examination of the signallers will be com- 

| menced by Lieutenant Stone, of the Somersetshire Light Infantry, 

| and will be continued day by day until completed. Owing to the 

| large number of candidates, the task of the inspecting officer will 
be no light one; every man in the Company will try his fortune 
in semaphore signalling, and I fancy not less than sixty in Morse. 
I am a little nervous as to the results of the examination in 
Morse, because the long summer evenings have very detrimentally 

| affected the training with the lamp. However, I shall be surprised 
as well as deeply disappointed if less than thirty men succeed ia 
qualifying. 
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Ihad almost forgotten to mention that on the 27th ult. the 
candidates for promotion to the ranks of sergeant and corporal 
underwent their written examinations in tactics and field 
Some of the questions I set myself, and others I 
took from various Sandhurst, Militia-competitive, and promotion 
examination papers. I have sent the answers given in both subjects 
by four men to Major-General Hutchinson, and am anxiously 
awaiting his opinion of them. I am myself exceedingly pleased, 
but to expressions of my personal gratification your readers are 
already too much accustomed, and many, no doubt, deem me 
hopelessly infatuated. I refrain, therefore, from saying more now 
than this, that, rightly or wrongly, one candidate scored ninety-one 
marks out of one hundred in tactics, and that the majority made 
not less than sixty in ench subject. One private out of five who 
competed with the lance-corporals was successful in gaining that 
rank, but as all the original lance-corporals qualified, I have dis- 
rated nobody and made the last promoted a “supernumerary.” 
Of those whose papers have been sent to General Hutchinson, 
the first is now a sergeant; the second, lance-sergeant; 
the third, corporal; and the fourth—the private above-men- 
tioned—lance-corporal. Pending the remarks which General 
Hutchinson will, I trust, be kind enough to make when he 
has had time to examine the papers submitted to him, it will 
probably interest your readers to know that the men by whom they 
were written followed in civil life, previously to their engagement 
in the Spectator Experimental Company, the following occupa- 
tions, namely: assistant to his father, a bookseller, one ; labourer, 
one; machinist, one; servant at a public school (son of the drill 
instructor, an ex-sergeant-major), one. Finally, I may add that 
the “labourer” is the sergeant, and has, moreover, been given 
the honorary rank of colour-sergeant. ‘The selections for promo- 
tion were based upon qualifications under four headings: (1) 
smartness and proficiency at drill; (2) general capacity for 
command; (3) answers in written examination in tactics; (4) 
similar answers in field engineering. Three of the sergeants had, 
in the opinion of the Board, composed of Mr. Walsh, the sergeant- 
major, and myself, apparently equal claims to the post of colour- 
sergeant. We decided, after much discussion, that the fairest 
proceeding would be to put these three names into a hat. A 
visitor, who happened to be here at the time, was good enough to 
“draw” for us; hence the elevation of the highly deserving 
“labourer,” who it may be mentioned is a marksman, an excellent 
signaller, and beyond all question the best gymnast in the 
Company. 


engineeri ng. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hounslow, August 6th. 


THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


Sir Edgar Vinceut .. £235 0 0] “A Jew” ein i ~_— Fe 
Major-General Sir Alfred aek. wv ws «tee 


urver, K.C.B. 22 0} 


POETRY. 
THE LITTLE GARDENS. 
WITHIN the secret gates of Paradise, 
That stand between the sunset and the dawn, 
In visions I have passed, not once nor twice, 
And seen the happy souls, from earth withdrawn, 
Quiescent there, 
In the pure languor of the expectant air. 


The place is all a garden, as you know, 
Greenness and graciousness and colour and scent ; 
Blossoming trees of gold and fire and snow, 
To blossoming earth with their dear burden bent ; 
And filmy spray 
Of fountains chiming in the shadows grey ; 


And flowers whose very splendour cries aloud, 
And flowers in dark recesses burning deep,— 
And lesser loveliness in starry crowd, 
Head laid to head like little ones asleep,— 
And vistas dim, 
Of branches pencilled on the horizon’s rim. 


But in a region by the westward wall, 
In sunny ways and less-frequented lands, 
There I have found some gardens, very small, 
Tended, for sure, by small and artless hands: 
Quaint plots that lie 





All disarranged in sweet asymmetry. 
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There weeds and seeds are held in equal worth, 
The tall herbs and the groundlings grow together, 
Rising, like Ilium, to such music-mirth 
As brooklets babble in the blue May weather; 
And round each border 
Are pebbles set in careless careful order. 


For they that do each childish garden till, 
With serious eyes waiting an outcome fit, 
The little exquisite folk, they have no skill 
To dig and sow, to prune and water it. 
They do their best, 
With toil pathetic: chance supplies the rest. 


And none there is to hinder or to aid: 

Birds of a feather, all these doves take flight, 
Through the still sunshine or the tranquil shade, 
Fluttering around their gardens of delight; 
They kneel, they bend, 

They labour gaily till the day's rose-end, 


And I have heard the baby footsteps run,— 
Along the pathways they have pattered by,— 
That sound which whoso hears, henceforth has done 
With all that earth can proffer or deny,— 
Whose echo veers 
Down the void loneliness of silent years. 


And I have seen your tiny fingers touch, 
Heart of my heart! each slim and dainty stem ; 
Those puny flowers whereof you make so much, 
O God, how I have looked and envied them! 
Watching your smile, 
That only they have known, this long, long while. 


Now when the friendly gates for me unfold, 
I shall forget the boughs of snow and fire; 
For recompense of all mine anguish old, 
Give me the gladness of fulfilled desire, 
Let me but go, 
Good Father! where the Little Gardens grow. 
May Byron. 











Sn 
LIBERIA.* 

THERE is probably no State in the world where English is 
spoken of which the average Englishman knows less than 
that Republic of American negroes on the shores of the Gulf 
of Guinea which has chosen the high-sounding name of 
Liberia. It is not a trade centre, it is out of the beat of the 
ordinary sportsman, it has no remarkable natural features 
except its virgin forest, and its Government is commonly 
regarded asa feeble affair, half pathetic and half ridiculous. 
Sir Harry Johnston pleads for a more sympathetic treatment. 
The little Republic is at once “an attempt and an atonement,” 
and deserves encouragement instead of ridicule. It does not 
offer a general solution of the native problem to America, but 
it is an experiment full of interest and, it is possible, of hope. 
Moreover, the country has much to offer to the explorer, for 
its forests are little penetrated, and the uplands to the north 
are almost unknown. ‘The naturalist and the anthropologist 
will find in Liberia an excellent hunting-ground, for civilisa- 
tion has made as yet but a small impression on savagery. The 
author has visited the country several times, and has made an 
elaborate study of its fauna and flora, as well as of its institu- 
tions. His two handsome, and, in the literal sense, most 
weighty, volumes are intended less as a treatise than as an 
encyclopaedia of all the available information on the State. 
As he writes as much for Liberian as for English readers, he 
repeats much which might otherwise have been taken for 
granted, and his desire to chronicle every known fact naturally 
robs the work of any form. But it is a book not only of 
great utility to the traveller, but of genuine interest to the 
untravelled; and the wonderful illustrations from the author's 
brush and pencil are sufficient of themselves to fire the 
imagination. 

To the naturalist, the main attraction of the place is that it 
embraces the most dense and virgin forest land north of the 


* Liberia. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 2 vola, London 
Hutchinson and Co, [£2 2s, net.) 
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Congo basin. It is, therefore, a paradise for plants and the 
smaller fauna, though it contains also the elephant, the 
curious dwarf hippopotamus, many varieties of woodland 
buck, and in the unexplored hill country the ordinary African 
game animals. The second volume, which is an elaborate 
account of the flora and fauna, is in many ways the most 
entertaining part of the work. Among the trees is the 
famous “ water tree,” which is full of a sap which tastes like 
pure water. Every variety of palm and fern flourishes, 
including the homely English bracken; and many foreign 
importations, such as the mango and the orange, have spread 
along the littoral. As regards the fauna, there is a large 
variety of the monkey and the cat tribes, and among the more 
curious animals may be mentioned the beautiful red river hog, 
whose domestication Sir Harry Johnston recommends, and 
that singular creature, the water chevrotain. As is natural 
in a forest country, bird life is rich, and, unfortunately for the 
traveller, so is insect life. Liberia boasts enormous scorpions 
and tarantulas, and a variety of cockroach which may well 
scare the nervous tourist :— 

“These insects, as elsewhere in the tropics, do not hesitate at 

night to attack human beings who are asleep. They creep to the 
corners of the mouth of the sleeping person to suck the saliva. 
They eat the toe-nails down to the quick, and, above all, they 
gnaw at any sore place or ulcer on the skin, so that they may 
become almost dangerous.” 
Small wonder that the author complains that social entertain- 
ments in Liberia lose much of their charm when specimens of 
these gentry may be observed scurrying about the carpet. 
But there is one compensation. The mosquito, that most 
indefatigable of pests, is less common than in alntost any 
other tropical country. 

The indigenous inhabitants of the land may be reckoned at 
about two millions, as compared with the twelve thousand 
American-negro settlers. The chief race is the Mandingo, 
which is apparently a compound of the Fula and the pure 
negro, and therefore with a trace of Arab blood in its composi- 
tion. These race migrations in Africa are traced by Sir Harry 
Jobnston to the need of the human creature for salt, which 
made the forest-dwellers push on to the sea or to the salt-pans 
of the desert, and he suggests that cannibalism may have its 
origin in the same craving. In some chapters of great interest 
he gives an account of tribal customs and folk-lore, and in 
particular of those strange initiation schools for boys and girls 
which are found among all African races, and the origin of 
which is hid in primeval mists. From such a subject it is 
curious to turn to the life of the civilised settlers, who, though 
of the same blood, belong to a wholly different world. The 
first travellers who seem to have visited the country were 
Hanno and his Carthaginians about the year 520 B.C., and 
Sir Harry Johnston thinks that in the name “gorilla” which 
they applied to some wild men they captured there is trace of 
a Fula word. Hanno and his crews may be a myth; but 
there is no doubt about the authenticity of the Norman and 
Genoese visit about the fourteenth century of our era. Then 
came the Portuguese, who ransacked the whole Guinea 
coast for spices and gold, and incidentally did some good 
to the land by introducing foreign plants and animals. From 
the sixteenth century onwards the whole littoral became the 
hunting-ground of slavers, and it is only with the abolition of 
the slave trade that its serious history can be said to begin. 
Between 1786 and 1794 various attempts were made by British 
philanthropists to repatriate freed slaves in Sierra Leone. 
America interested herself in the same experiment, and in 1817 
the Colonisation Society was founded at Washington, and the 
foundation of Liberia began. The determination of one negro 
immigrant, by name Elijah Johnson, prevented the first party 
from turning back; and by and by, under a New Englander 
called Jehudi Ashmun, the encampment grew into a settle- 
ment. At first the newcomers lived within a stockade, and 
were engaged in constant wars with neighbouring tribes ; but 
by and by they disarmed their hostility, purchased a tract of 
territory, and founded a town. We bave no space to follow 
the vicissitudes of the little colony, which the curious will find 
narrated in great detail in Sir Harry Jobnston’s book. In 
1841, in the person of General Joseph Roberts, Liberia received 
its first coloured Governor, and in 1847 it issued its Declara- 
tion of Independence, and constituted itself a Republic. Its 
Constitution is a very sane and judicious document, with only 
one doubtful provision,—the fact that President, House of 
Representatives, and half the Senate hold office for two years 





only, which means that “every other year the little Republic 
is convulsed by political agitation.” Since then it has followed 
a peaceful career, and, though it is neither rich nor populons, 
it has succeeded in reaching a fair degree of civilisation. It 
is difficult to speculate on the future of this interesting 
experiment, but it must be remembered that it is still an 
exotic, and though people of African lineage have been 
transplanted to their original home, they have not yet found 
their natural line of development. Their civilisation is stil] 
of the top-hat and frock-coat variety, and therefore doomed to 
be superficial and barren. Sir Harry Johnston argues, 
probably with truth, that the only way in which to build up 
a sound stock is that these American Liberians, many of 
them half-castes, should be absorbed into the indigenous 
population, and the whole fused by degrees into a purely 
African community. They need not lose such civilisation ag 
they have acquired, but they must give it the accent of the 
continent they have chosen. 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TAXATION* 
Tus useful little book is one more proof, if such is needed, 
of the vitality of economic science in this country, and a 
welcome indication that distinguished economic teachers and 
writers are more and more turning their thoughts to the 
financial problems which have too long been regarded as 
mysteries only to be grasped by practical statesmen and 
administrators. We are, as our readers know, among those 
who hold that the needs of the present day require the applica- 
tion of thought and knowledge to every department of govern. 
ment, and who rejoice at every sign that empirical and hand- 
to-mouth methods will no longer be so largely relied upon in 
the future as in the past. Such signs are already apparent in 
the Board of Trade and the War Office, and we venture to 
think that the deep interest which Mr. Chamberlain’s propa- 
ganda has awakened in questions of taxation will compel the 
attention of the authorities to the necessity of thoroughly 
overhauling the organisation for the supply of information on 
all points, whether of theory, of statistics, or of foreign legis- 
lation, connected with fiscal administration. In saying this 
we by no means imply that our present fiscal system in its 
broad general outlines, and with reference to the equity of its 
incidence, has anything to fear from comparison with that of 
foreign countries. We believe, on the contrary, that the more 
it is examined the greater will be the confidence that this 
country has advanced further on the path of justice as 
between the different classes of taxpayers than any of its 
rivals. Nor do we wish to depreciate the competence of the 
official Departments to which, under the guidance of the great 
of Victorian Finance Ministers, this result is 
But when we note the levity with which 
advocated they 
secure, have 
on 


generation 

largely due. 
changes are 
may be expected to 
the effect of imposing 
the poor; when we observe the irresponsibility of the great 
mass, ignorant apparently of the extent of their present 
burdens, and willing to believe that a largely increased 
expenditure can be incurred which will fall on a small, if 
wealthy, class without reaction upon themselves; when we 
recognise, finally, the complexity of questions, such as those of 
local taxation and licensing, which immediately confront the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer,—it is easy to realise that 
no sound conclusion can be reached without a wide diffusion 
of exact knowledge, and the co-operation in the work of 
instruction and reform of both the thinkers and the practical 
administrators. Such work as that done by Professor 
Bastable, Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, and Mr. Armitage- 
Smith, to name two or three only of many who are to-day 
giving their minds to pressing economic vroblems, is therefore 
of the utmost value, and we could wish, speaking as outside 
critics, that some means might be found for putting advisers 
direct relations with the official 
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of this class into more 
experts. 

The main object of Mr. Armitage-Smith has been to give a 
clear account of the principles of our system of taxation, and 
of the relation of each part of it to the rest. The writer, as 
readers of his former volume on Free-trade will recognise, is 
a master of the art of terse and luminous exposition, and 


* Principles and Methods of Taxation. By G. Armitage-Smith, M.A., Principal 


of the Birkbeck College. London: John Murray. [5s.] 
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pes 
in the present work he deals in less than two hundred 


pages with all the chief points of Imperial and socal 
gnance in a manner which leaves little to be desired, and 
which will, we think, satisfy both the special student and 
the general publie. Mr. Armitage-Smith writes throughout 
mainly as an exponent and not as a critic of accepted 
principles and methods, and while he also discusses the 
various proposals which have been put forward for radical 
changes, such as those for a larger degree of graduation in the 
Income-tax (of which he seems to approve in theory) and for 
the taxation of ground values, he usually confines himself in 
such cases to summarising the arguments on both sides. But 
he never loses the opportunity of enforcing the lessons which 
a survey of taxation systems suggests, as, for instance, when 
be insists in weighty language on the fact that all taxation is 
an evil, though a necessary evil :— 

“Taxation,” he remarks, “is sometimes represented as ‘a good 

investment, and one which returns interest to the community.’ ‘This 
statement cannot be accepted simply as a general truth ; it requires 
careful interpretation, otherwise it might constitute a dangerous 
encouragement to extravagance, and lead to a ruinous degree of 
taxation. The condition of Egypt under Ismail Pasha and that 
of Great Britain in the early part of the nineteenth century, not- 
withstanding the counteracting influences of the new industrial 
developments, afford startling evidence of the disastrous effects 
of excessive taxation. All taxes are deductions from the spending 
power of individuals, and therefore from their demand for products 
of industry ; they thus diminish voluntary consumption and pro- 
duction. Since taxation does not create wealth but only diverts 
it into the hands of government, it cannot be justified except by 
its expediency, and it is only a good investment when its objects 
are clearly beneficial to the community, and when taxes are raised 
by methods which are just and economic.” 
On these principles Mr. Armitege-Smith justifies the large 
expenditure upon the productive works of railways, irrigation, 
&ec., in India, where “the duty of stimulating progress and 
advancing economic conditions falls mainly upon the rulers of 
the country” in the absence of native capital or enterprise. 
Mr. Armitage-Smith does not perhaps sufficiently take account 
of the poverty of the masses in an Eastern country, and goes 
further than some authorities in his general approval of the 
Indian system; but his account of that system, as also of 
the French revenue system, shows his freedom from insular 
prejudice, and is a welcome addition to a commentary upon 
British methods. All the more striking, therefore, is his 
defence, against Tariff Reformers on the one hand and Socialist 
thinkers on the other, of the policy of taxation for revenue 
only. “It is a contradiction in terms to say that a tax can 
be both protective and revenue-yielding; in so far as it does 
the one it excludes the other.” The truth of this remark is 
shown by the relative productivity of the Customs in England 
and France. In the latter country, which raises a total annual 
revenue about equal to our own, the Customs yield little more 
than half what it does here, and the great bulk of it is derived 
“from a small number of non-protective duties, of which those 
on coffee and petroleum yield the largest proportion.” Equally 
emphatic is his condemnation of the mutually destructive 
arguments for the re-establishment of Protective taxation in 
this country. “These arguments may severally appeal to 
different classes, but it is logically impossible for all three 
objects [viz., Colonial preference, encouragement of home 
industries by exclusion of foreign products, and retaliation] to 
be attained by any system of tariffs, while it is equally certain 
that the reimposition of protective duties would be the cause 
of great economic loss to Great Britain.” 

In conclusion, we would add that this is the kind of book— 
in spite of the above quotation, entirely non-political in 
character—which we should like to see introduced into the 
curriculum of our great public schools. It is probably im- 
possible to interest schoolboys in the law of value or the 
theory of rent as laid down in the ordinary text-books of 
political economy. But a book like this would attract any 
intelligent youth, and might lead him on to further 
economic studies; and it is surely an anomaly that institu- 
tions which aim at turning out men equipped to take their 
share in the government of this nation and Empire should 
continue to send them forth ignorant of the most elementary 
facts connected with administration, the foundation of which 
must always be finance. No French boy labours under such 
a disadvantage. 








TWO NEW LIVES OF SCOTT.* 

Ir would seem as if there were to be no end to books about 
Scott, as to books about Queen Mary and Robert Burns; 
and Professor Saintsbury, who has written one himself, 
defends the growing practice good-naturedly by saying in 
colloquial, but by no means impeccable, English: “There is 
room for the best book about him; the worst may justify 
itself by sending somebody to himself.” Yet Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who ought to know, says in effect that there is nothing 
to discover about Scott :— 

“The late regretted Mr. David Carnegie, after twice crossing 

the Australian desert, summed up his results in the saying that 
no explorer need go thither again. The Abbotsford MSS. are 
not a desert, but Lockhart has omitted nothing in them which is 
of value, nothing which bore essentially on his theme. No 
explorer need go thither again, save to confirm his appreciation 
of the merits of Lockhart’s work. All other books on Scott are 
but its satellites, and their glow, be it brighter or fainter, is a 
borrowed radiance.” 
And Mr. Lang shows his appreciation of the truth of his own 
statement by spending his time to some extent in defending 
Scott from more or less unfavourable criticisms that have been 
published on his character, or passing judgment, indirectly 
rather than directly, upon volumes, such as Mr. Hutton’s in 
the “ English Men of Letters” series, which have preceded his 
own. Mr. Lang's criticisms are invariably interesting, partly 
because they are invariably characteristic, and are what are 
known in the loose journalese of the day as “ sidelights.” 
There is almost nothing of the “personal note” peculiar to 
Mr. Lang in Mr. Norgate’s volume. It is an honest, but in 
parts almost amateurish, attempt to write Scott's biography 
from an independent standpoint, and contains nothing which 
professes to be original except a chapter on Scott as a lawyer, 
which is from the pen of Mr. Francis Watt. 

Mr. Lang's hook, seeing that, on his own confession, he has 
nothing by way of discovery to announce, is of the nature of 
what Professor Saintsbury, revising literary judgments of 
his own, calls “corrected impressions”; but he corrects the 
“impressions ” of others as wellas hisown. He admits faults 
in Scott, but in such a way as to leave his reader with the 
impression that he regurds these faults as superior to the 
He has found five “ whiches ” in a 
single sentence by Scott. “ Many parts of his tales are prolix ; 
his openings asaruleare dull. His heroes and heroines often 
speak in the stilted manner of Miss Burney’s Lord Orville.” 
There are even “faults in ‘artistry.”” On the other hand, 
“doubtless he expected the general public to skip the intro- 
ductions, and did not reflect that they would trouble persons 
who adhere to the puritanic rule against what they call 
‘desultory reading.’” Again, “the novels are far from being 
the work of a conscientious stylist beating his brains for hours 
to find Je mot propre, usually the least natural word for any 
mortal to use in the circumstances,” It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Lang is the enthusiastic defender of Scott 
the man, who revealed his manhood in his books. He sides 
with Mr. Hutton against Carlyle’s doctrine that Scott's men 
and women were “little more than mechanical cases, decep- 
tively painted automatons.” Mr. Lang has no new theory 
to offer of Scott's financial follies. Of a charge that is 
frequently made he says characteristically :— 

“It is hardly worth while to controvert the opinion that Scott 
wasa snob. In addressing persons of rank, however familiarly 
intimate he might be with them, he used their ‘ honour-giving 
names,’ as Agamemnon bids Menelaus do towards the princes of 
the Achaeans. This was the customary rule of the period. Byron 
was indignant when Leigh Hunt publicly addressed him as ‘ My 
dear Byron,’ and Byron was an extreme Liberal, while Scott was 
a Tory. He paid the then recognised dues to rank; such dues are 
no longer welcome to their recipients. He lived much with 
people of the highest social position, but he could and did enter- 
tain them at the same table with the Ettrick Shepherd, and with 
guests known to him of old when a schoolboy or as a lawyer's 
apprentice.” 

Mr. Lang is unnecessarily hazy about Sir Walter's religious 


virtues of other novelists. 


“persuasion.” He says :— 

“Tt is not certain whether he was to be reckoned of the 
Presbyterian or Prelatist form of belief... .. . He was married 
in an English church; the burial service of that Church was read 
at his funeral. I am informed that he was at one time an Elder 
of the Kirk at Duddingston, which is partly of Norman archi- 
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tecture, but Lockhart says that in later life he adhered te the 
Church of the Cavaliers.” 


There is no uncertainty at all about Sir Walter’s connection 
with Duddingston Church. A kirk session record runs 
thus :— 


“ Duddingston, 30th March, 1806. The previous steps having 
been regularly taken for the election of the above named persons 
to the office of Eldership, they—viz., Mr. Walter Scott, advocate ; 
Mr. William Clerk, advocate ; and Thomas Miller, advocate, were 
accordingly ordained and solemnly set apart to that office.” 


In December of the same year Scott was appointed by the 
session as elder to represent them in the local Presbytery 
and Synod. ‘That very year he was selected by the 
Magistrates and Council of Selkirk as their member and 
ruling elder at the General Assembly. He held the appoint- 
ment in 1807, while at the same time he was a member of 
Edinburgh Presbytery. 

The best portion of Mr. Norgate’s volume is the final 
chapter by Mr. Francis Watt, who writes like an enthusiastic 
Scotsman and Edinburgh man, and who, although he has, like 
Mr. Lang, no discovery to declare, emphasises old points with 
skill and lucidity :— 


“Scott was not mercly a lawyer, but he was a Scotch lawyer; 
he was not merely a Scotch lawyer, but an Edinburgh lawyer and 
an Edinburgh man, passionately devoted to his birthplace, pro- 
foundly acquainted with its history, contemplating its historic 
monuments with ever-fresh interest, sympathy, reverence. ..... 
Scott was really a thoroughly competent, you might almost say 
a profound jurist. Given his abilities, his application, his 
opportunities, his interests, it could scarce be otherwise. His 
father was a W.S., and from the first he lived in a legal 
atmosphere; he was two years in his father’s office; he was 
admitted advocate in 1792. Scott, by the way, has a fancy for 
saying ‘barrister’ instead of ‘advocate, just as the Scottish 
attorney of to-day calls himself solicitor instead of the old- 
fashioned ‘writer.’ Then he was Sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, 
and as such administered civil and criminal justice for many 
years. He was a principal clerk of Session; he was secretary to 
the Commission on Scottish Jurisprudence; he wrote on Judicial 
Reform, and in 1816 and 1817 he made some efforts to be appointed 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, as certain of the Scotch 
Judges, in imitation of an English fashion, were then called.” 

Mr. Norgate’s appreciations both of Scott the man and of 
the poems and novels have an engaging simplicity; they 
suggest the possibility—to say the least—that until he came 
to think of writing he had not read profoundly about his 
hero. Some of his judgments have the merits, as well as the 
demerits, of a schoolboy’s essay. ‘ake for example this :— 


“The story of Scott’s first love is the more romantic that so little 
has ever been known of Lady Forbes, who remains a dim, elusive 
figure. She was the mother of a famous naturalist, she died 
young, she left no written records, nor has any one attempted to 
describe her retired existence. We have no reason to believe 
that she was superior to Lady Scott in any way, and to compare 
the two were the merest folly.” 

Or again :— 

“Seott, by acquiring over his son-in-law parental rights, was 
able to restrain his dangerous propensity to satire, and he per- 
formed this summer a great service for his friend John Wilson 
(the future ‘Christopher North’) by getting him, chiefly by 
personal influence and personal effort, the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh.” 


Then asa specimen of Mr. Norgate’s criticism may be taken 
his estimate of Woodstock :— 


“The young Charles is no whit idealised ; but of course he was 
not in sober facet at Woodstock after his flight from Worcester. 
One wishes that Scott had traced his earlier adventure in Stirling 
Castlo and tho North generally. As for Cromwell, though he 
cannot be said to live as do the author’s greatest creations, a 
gallant attempt has certainly been made to render some parts of 
his inscrutable character ; and if he is not the demigod of Carlyle, 
neither is he the malignant hypocrite of the Hume traditions. 
The way in which some of the characters talk (and I am afraid 
that Alice Lee herself must be named as an offender) savours of 
the theatrical, though the present writer is certainly not one to 
denounce Scott's eloquence as incompatible with naturalness.” 
Sometimes, however, Mr. Norgate’s failure—or refusal— 
to make himself master of all that has been written with 
authority on Scott leads to curious statements. Of The 
Antiquary he says :— 

“The scene is laid among the fishing villages of the southern 
coast of the Firth of Forth, where Seott had bathed for his health 
in boyhood and exercised with the Yeomanry when a young man. 
Fairport is but a thin disguise for the equivalent Portobello, and 
Musselcrags more than suggest Musselburgh.” 

Has Mr. Norgate any solid reason for questioning the general 
belief that the most exciting scenes in The Antiquary are 
laid in the vicinity of Arbroath ? 





i 


THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS*. 


The Gospel in the Gospels, though only recently 
published, has already made a sensation in the religions 
world. The author, while gratefully accepting the light 
thrown upon the New Testament by modern criticism 
remains completely orthodox. The point of view is not 
common just now, and if ably stated is sure of an eacoy 
audience. It is now commonly said that St. Paul to a great 
extent disregarded the earthly life of Christ. Mr. Du Bose 
comes to an exactly opposite conclusion, believing him to be 
the first to understand that life. His Epistles are, he says 
“an interpretation only, and not a transformation, nor even 
an essential modification, of the Gospel of our Lord.” The 
book is divided into two sections, the first dealing with the 
historical Christ as He is represented to us in the Synoptie 
Gospels, the second with what is called “the work of our 
Lord atoning, redeeming, new creating, &c.,” and also with 
His person,—Who and what Te was. In making his pre. 
liminary study of the life of Christ on earth our author 
admits nothing in the Synoptic Gospels “which the best 
present criticism will not admit as pure record.” The main 
aim of the Synoptics was no doubt “ reportorial”; but the 
Gospels, he agrees with the modern critics, “all more or less 
abundantly contain matter that may or may not be 
objectively true also; but that is the subjective conception 
and interpretation of the objective facts on the part 
of the writers or of the Church which they represent,” 
From Matthew, Mark, and Luke thus read—docked, that ig, 
of the Gospel of the infancy and sundry other smaller 
portions—Mr. Du Bose deduces the perfect manhood of 
Christ. When He said, “I speak that I do know,” He meant 
that He taught that which He had learned by human 
experience, and that which our experience may teach us, As 
to His moral teaching, Mr. Du Bose regards it, not as an 
arbitrary mandate from on high, but as the best possible 
summing-up of human moral aspiration. As to the miracles 
of healing, while he believes that they happened, he puts 
them outside essential matters of belief, saying: “ Whatever 
necessary purpose those miracles served was an occasional, 
temporary, and non-essential one, and ought not to be 
included in the permanent operation of our religion.” In 
siving so much space to what he calls the Gospel of our 
Lord’s manhood and life upon earth, his motive has not 
been, he asserts, “to make concession, or even to do justice 
to, new or modern points of view. It is rather to endeavour 
to make for ourselves fall proof and use of the truth, or 
aspects of the truth, which modern knowledge and modern 
methods of knowledge have revealed or opened up to us in 
the unchanged and unchangeable Gospel.” 

The second half of the book is by far the more interesting. 
In it our author takes up a bold and original standpoint. He 
sets to work to prove the dogmatic truth of orthodox 
Christianity from those very portions of the Gospels which 
he thinks that evidence has shown to be later additions, and 
he makes their very lateness and the fact that they are 
additions serve his purpose. He deduces the truth of the 
assertions of Church historians from the facts of Christian 
experience. “If some of the interpretation of the facts by the 
Chureh have been read back into what we think should have 
been a naked report of the facts, it does not follow that it is 
not true interpretation. It does go far to prove that that was 
the Christian understanding of the facts from the first.” The 
only question for religion, he says, is whether “ overwhelming 
spiritual probability” shall or shall not be overcome by 
“physical improbability.” Can we, he goes on, “in the 
light of all that Jesus Christ is to the Church and to 
humanity, His universality, sufficiency, and ubiquity, can we, 
I say, be fully and finally satisfied to see in Him only one 
of the sons of men peculiarly favoured and most highly 
endowed.” The early Church, he maintains, was not so 
satisfied; could not be, indeed, taking into consideration, as 
she was bound to do, her experience of the living Christ. 

With regard to the Incarnation, he argues thus: The 
account contained in St. Luke’s Gospel of the relation of the 
divine and the human in the person of our Lord we may look 
at in two ways. “We may view the story either as determining 
the truth of the matter, or as determined by the truth of 
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the matter.” Surely this is a dangerous argument, and as 
likely to confirm scepticism as belief. “ Independently of any 
objective authority in the story itself of the birth of Jesus, let 
us observe how instinctively and delicately true it is to the 
innermost and uttermost consciousness of Christianity as to 
the Who or What, the origin or personality, of its founder.” 

We must in passing add that Mr. Du Bose believes, for his 
own part, “that the truth itself so shaped the mind and 
expression of faith as to keep it in harmony with itself.” The 
physical difficulties of the Resurrection Mr. Du Bose again 
puts aside in accordance with his method. ‘ Christianity,” he 
thinks, “can afford to leave to a lower science what of puzzle 
there is in reconciling the differing and often seemingly con- 
flicting spheres of the spiritual and the physical in human 
experience.” The Church in the twentieth century, he 
maintains, has confined herself too little to spiritual things. 
“Christianity has permitted itself to be so mixed up with and 
embarrassed by the natural aspects of the case, that it has 
weakened its grasp upon the true fulness and incontestability 
of the spiritual truth and proof of the Resurrection.” For 
his own part, the acceptance of certain dogmas not easily 
accepted on scientific grounds seems to him easier than a 
denial of the spiritual experience to which they give rise :— 

“T do not see,” we read, “ how the supreme spiritual fact of the 
resurrection in the totality of its meaning could have been given 
to the world otherwise than by the palpable and vivid testimony 
of His physical reappearance after death, any more than I can 
see how His divine authority and power to save could have been 
impressed upon the faith of the world otherwise than by the 
evidence of what might without irreverence be called the 
machinery of His miraculous bodily healings.” 

At times Mr. Du Bose becomes very mystical. Here is an 
instance :— 

“ As true as it is to us that man would never be man without 
the full truth of God's self-realization in him, even so true is it 
that God would never be God to us without the very fullest 
reality of His incarnation in us. ‘To put the truth in yet plainer 
and stronger form,—so far as God is in the world of our 
experience and is our God, the supreme fact which we call the 
Incarnation, and the supreme act in incarnation which we call 
the Atonement, the Redemption, or the Resurrection, were no 
more necessary to make man man, than they were necessary to 
make God God.” 

Some of his expositions of the Trinity are far from lucid 
to the general reader. Here is the simplest, and it is 
surely very good :—‘ Before there was the word Trinity, the 
new world of Christianity had come to know God in Christ, 
and to know Christ in itself. The entire doctrine developed 
out of that actual experience was nothing but a_ positive 
affirmation and a determined defence of the fulness of the 
truth of God in Christ and Christ in us.” 

The strong point of Mr. Du Bose’s book is, to the mind of 
the present writer, that it offers a logical position to meta- 
physically-minded persons who are already emotionally and 
spiritually convinced. It is an effort to confirm the Churches. 
But Christ’s teaching, according to what He said, was not 
primarily concerned with such as these. He desired to 
convince the sinful, the simple, and the secular minded of 
a doctrine which would save them from their sins. To 
such as these Mr. Du Bose’s arguments would seem un- 
necessary. 





NOVELS. 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY.* 
Tue proverb about the shoemaker and his last is a very 
arbitrary and unfair weapon in literary criticism, but at the 
same time there is a truth at the back of it. When a writer 
has written many good books on one subject, it is not mere 
conservatism that makes us suspicious about an entirely new 
departure. We feel that a long preoccupation with one mode 
of life must have engendered certain mannerisms, a certain 
atmosphere, a certain attitude towards things, which are 
admirable in themselves and wholly in keeping with the 
subject. But if the writer suddenly chooses to portray a 
new world, we are naturally afraid that the manner 
of the old may be chosen, and literary baggage 
which was most useful on the former journeys prove a 
burden on the new. The danger is the greater when the 
former mannerism is necessarily vigorous and striking. Mrs. 





A Sovereign Remedy. By Flora Annie Steel. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.) 








Steel has made a high reputation as a writer of Indian tales 
in which native modes of thought are understood and the 
mysticism at the back of the East is subtly and sympathetically 
depicted. The eternal contrasts of life are reproduced with all 
the vivid colour which their Eastern setting demands. But is 
it possible for an author who has so grown up in one mode of 
life to turn suddenly and with equal understanding to some- 
thing very different? We are ready to welcome any evidence 
of the versatility of Mrs. Steel's talent, but we are a little 
nervous about the attempt. We have nothing to guide us, for 
Red Rowans, a charming tale of a Scots country house, was 
too slight and conventional to stand on the same level as her 
Indian tales. And these Indian mannerisms, as we have said, 
go very deep. 

Mrs. Steel has made the experiment, and bas not, we fear, 
succeeded. We have an uncomfortable feeling of a life which 
we ought to recognise as real spoken of from a standpoint and 
in an accent so unfamiliar that we cannot follow the speaker. 
There is a flavour of allegory over everything, from the title 
upwards, which suffices to give an unreality to the story 
without, us it seems to us, disclosing any profound moral. 
At the head of a Welsh glen two young men foregather, a 
clerk from « Midland city and an uncomfortable millionaire. 
‘’o them there enter two others, the local doctor and the local 
Methodist minister. The millionaire flings sovereigns into a 
pool to point his sermon on the unsatisfactoriness of riches, 
and then leaves a hundred pounds in a tobacco pouch hidden 
among the heather, to be taken by the first-comer. Each 
of the four is tempted at different times to take the 
money, but none gets it, for a passing tramp finds it. 
This is the background of plot on which the real plot is 
constructed. The clerk and the millionaire, continuing their 
travels, meet a beautiful girl, who has been brought up by a 
philosophic grandfather in such seclusion that she has never 
seen coin of the realm in her life. Both fall in love with her, 
and she falls in love with the millionaire, Lord Blackborough; 
but, being afraid of love, she marries the other, for whom she 
has only a humdrum liking. Lord Blackborough continues to 
make ducks and drakes of his fortune, while the other, 
Cruttenden, becomes the hard commercial money-spinner. 
Aura, his wife, is at first fascinated by domesticity, but she is 
soon repelled by the heartlessness of prosperity, and begins to 
turn to her first love. She is killed accidentally in his company, 
and he, too, mad with «rief, dies in the ward of a workhouse 
infirmary with the words of Eastern mysticism on his lips, 

The book is written with all Mrs. Steel’s brilliance of 
colouring and felicity of phrase. The atmosphere of the 
Welsh valley in summer and winter is finely reproduced, and 
we have read few descriptions more full of idyllic beauty than 
the first picture of Aura’s home. Aura herself is the figure 
on which the author has lavished most pains, and there can be 
no question of the emotional value of the study. But she 
remains an abstraction, a type of primeval virginity rather 
than a living woman, The two men are also types, and 
though Cruttenden, the money-maker, acquires now and 
then a kind of rough individuality, Lord Blackborough 
remains an allegorical figure. We cannot interest ourselves 
in his vagaries, because we are conscious always that 
they exist only to point some moral. The truth is that 
Mrs. Steel bas attempted to write a tale of Eastern mysti- 
cism in an irrelevant setting. She has moments of great 
power and beauty, but they serve only to accentuate the 
weakness of the main theme. One exception, indeed, should 
be made, for the picture of the Revival in the village is done 
with remarkable skill. The fervour of these village Methodists 
has in it at least as much of the Eastern as of the Celt, but 
there is no question of its reality. And the men and women 
who take part in it—Morris and Mervyn Pugh, Hwfa Morgan 
(who for some occult reason changes his name to Hwfa Williams 
halfway through), Gwen Evans, Alicia—in their moral weak- 
ness and spiritual elevation have the accent of life. Excellent, 
too, is the portrait of Myfanwy Jones, the dressmaker from 
Blackborough, who, despising religion, carried into her love 
affairs the same wild fervour which made evangelists of ber 


fellows. 





Profit and Loss. By John Oxenham. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—This novel would perhaps have been a more interesting psycho- 
logical study if the man who occupies the first place in the 
opening chapters had remained the central figure in the story. 
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George Barty assumes responsibility for another man’s forgery in 
consideration of a sum of £5,000, to be paid to his wife and 
children. He is, of course, in financial difficulties, is on the eve 
of losing his position, and can think of no other possible way of 
providing for them. This is an interesting situation, and had the 
author developed it and shown in detail the gradual degeneration 
of character suffered by a man who does a wrong thing from a 
generous motive, the result might have been impressive and 
Unfortunately, however, the story is developed 

The reader is informed of George Barty’s 
its inevitable 


even engrossing. 
on different lines. 
degeneration of character, but does not see 
progress, and the interest is transferred to his children, after 
an interval during which they have grown up. The story 
becomes commonplace, and tells in considerable detail the 
adventures of a family who keep a boarding-house for medical 
students. George Barty the second is the real hero, and he meets 
the heroine abroad. It may be doubted whether even the most 
innocent-minded girl would, if forced to take a long journey alone 
with a young man who was no relation to her, purposely loiter on 
the way and end up with a stay, téte-d-téte with her escort, in 
Paris. Mrs. Barty, the mother of young George, is represented 
as being enough of a woman of the world to point out to the 
girl that such a course of action would lend itself to mis- 
apprehension, but in this story the whole incident passes as a 
matter of course. The details of the book are carefully worked 
out, but the author has thought fit to adopt that particular method 
of writing in which the reader is frequently apostrophised by 
the author as “you.” This habit, though harmless enough in 
itself, does not impart literary distinction. 


Phantasma. By A. C. Inchbold. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 
—The portrait of Napoleon on the outside of this book, coupled 
with the facsimile of his hieroglyphic—it cannot be called an 
autograph—will prepare the reader to find Bonaparte the central 
figure of the book. The novel deals with the French army in 
Cairo, and the references to El Arish, &c., give it a very timely 
and topical air. The story is, unfortunately, confused, and the 
figures of the wife and daughter of Murad Bey are not as life- 
like as they should be to make the novel convincing. But the 
subject which the author has chosen excuses many shortcomings, 
and the reader will find some interesting sidelights on 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign and the siege of Acre, or, as the 
author prefers to spell it, Akka. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——.—_—_ 
THE INDEPENDENT AND THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 

Frau Lily Braun, writing in the Independent Review, gives some 
curious sidelights upon the visit of the German editors to England. 
Apparently in Germany the editors of journals hostile to each 
other are not on speaking terms, therefore the experiment of in- 
discriminate invitation was something of a dangerous venture. 
“The social intercourse of our editors, like that of their political 
followers, is confined to men of their own colour; they very 
seldom meet their opponents in the flesh. Their contests are not 
confined to matters of principle, but conducted with all the 
engines of personal abuse. Intercourse with a man of another 
Party is almost an act of a traitor.” Our innocence of such 
feelings caused us to rush in where Germans might have feared 
to tread, and “ when King and Ministers extended an equal kind- 
ness to all without distinction of Party, men would have blushed 
to treat each other with that German narrowness which regards 
each opponent as, eo ipso,a knave, and treats him accordingly. 
Unintentionally, the visit served as a lesson in manners.” Miss 
Margaret McMillan enters a strong plea, not only for medical 
inspection of schools, but for the teaching of personal cleanliness. 
She speaks of the number of diseases which have their origin 
in dirt. Her plan would be to have in each school baths 
where the children could wash and be taught rules of hygiene. 
By all means, if only authorities will be reasonable and not think 
that washing can only be done in baths such as the Poplar 
Guardians would have erected. Miss McMillan truly says cleanli- 
ness can be obtained by the use of a galvanised iron tub. 

Readers of the first article in the Monthly Review will have the 
uncomfortable feeling that the present education controversy may 
be only a prelude to another one. This second troubling of the 
educational waters will not be theological, but, strange to say, it 
will relate to the teaching and things taught in the schools. The 
“ Recollections of a Board School Teacher ” certainly make us 
feel that there is much that wants attending to. The material 
part of the school has been more thought of than the educational. 
If money is limited, it is better to pay an efficient master who can 











i _) 
really teach than to spend large sums on the palaces of education 
which now rise in town and country. Also, the time has come 
when a limit must be put to the number of subjects and 
instruction in a given time. All these subjects may be 
desirable in themselves, but there is not time for more than 
a few of them to be taught so as to be both intelligible and 
interesting. Those who care to know a little about the great 
revolution taking place in the propelling engines of ships should 
read Mr. H. W. Strong’s article on “The Coming of the 'Turbine.” 
This article is popular and not technical, and can be easily under. 
stood. In the early history of the invention it is needless to say 
that the Admiralty appear as the discourager. A Sea Lord 
prophesied all sorts of things, even that a turbine ship would 
stand on its head or its tail, or revolve round its propellers. But 
all the same, our Navy is ahead of others in its adoption of the 
new engine. 











JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND IN GERMANY. 

Grundlinien durchgreifender Justizreform. Von Dr. Franz 
Adickes. (J. Guttentag, Berlin. 3s.)—Dr. Adickes, the able 
Oberbiirgermeister of Frankfurt-am-Main, has written this book in 
the hope of inducing his fellow-countrymen to study the English 
and Scotch systems of administering justice with a view to 
greatly altering their system. He believes that here we are on 
the whole contented with our system; that we hold that it gives 
us as near an approach to justice as human beings can expect to 
receive ; while in Germany dissatisfaction with judicial sentences, 
especially with those of the lower Courts, is so general that the 
higher Courts are overwhelmed with appeals. And the system 
which leaves Germans profoundly dissatisfied is far more costly 
than the system with which we are contented. This difference of 
results is attributed by Dr. Adickes mainly to two causes. Here 
every Judge has been a barrister, and by contact with solicitors 
and clients has learnt what law and life are to the mass of the 
people. In Germany every Judge begins by being an Assessor, 
an assistant in a Court, and, as a rule, soon forms the habit of 
looking at the world from the bureaucratic point of view. A second 
cause of difference is that here the high salaries paid to Judges and 
the eminenee of their position enable us to obtain for service 
on the Bench the ablest men in the country ; while in Germany 
the salaries are low and some other forms of public work are 
regarded by the public as more dignified than that of the Judges, 
and therefore it is not easy to obtain a sufficient supply of able 
meu for the Judicial Bench. Partly owing, apparently, to the 
comparative weakness of many of the men who are appointed, far 
more Judges are employed in Germany than here. Cases which 
in this country would be dealt with by a single Stipendiary 
Magistrate or County Court Judge are tried in Germany by a 
considerable number of Judges. The difference between the 
number of Judges employed in the two countries is very remark- 
able. London, with 4,500,000 inhabitants, according to Dr. 
Adickes, has 49 Judges, 18 Chief Clerks, and 29 
ferlin, with a population of 1,888,948, has 264 Judges. Dr. 
Adickes calenlates that the population of Germany, which now 
employs 8,817 Judges, would not, under a system like ours, need 


Registrars. 


more than 530. 








SOME BOOKS OF THK WEEK. 
oe - 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved jor review m other forms.) 





Religion and the Education Bul. 
Dover.) 
able statement of the case. 
Bishop of Ripon’s plan and with that which is set forth in the 
laymen’s memorial which has been discussed in these columns. 
If we can have religious teaching in school hours—to banish it 
from these hours would be to put such a slight on it as those 
only who can see the matter from the child’s point of view can 
understand—given by ordinary teachers in transferred schools, 
and in others, as provided by the denominations, we should be 
content. As to definite Church teaching, no one ought to demand 
more than the Catechism. Let any one compare Question 41 of 
the Free Church Catechism with Part II. of the Prayer-book 
Catechism, and he will see that the differences are very small. 
But the truth is that a very large and active section of the clergy 
want a great deal more. There are two thousand eight hundred 
clerical members of the English Church Union, and practically 
every one of them is “addictus jurare in verba magistri,’—the 
magister being Lord Halifax. This is really the difficulty of the 
situation as far as the Church of England is concerned. 


By HA. 8. (7. Cuff, 
This pamphlet seems to us a very moderate and reason- 
It is in general accord with the 
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Building Societies. By Sir E. Brabrook, C.B. (P. S. King and 
Son. 1s. net.)—A building society, keeping strictly to its purpose of 
helping its members to provide themselves with freehold houses, 
js an admirable thing. It is true that the freehold house is some- 
times an incubus. The owner wants to change his sphere of 
action. Perhaps the work in which he is engaged shifts its locale, 
and ho has to go with it. But the change that sends him away 
sends others also, and the house cannot be sold or let. But, on 
the whole, the benefit may be conceded. But there are dangers. 
Recent legislation—Sir E. Brabrook speaks in high terms of the 
Act of 1894—has diminished them, but they exist. “So long,” 
to quote our author, “as auditors can be found who, instead of 
acting upon the precise directions of the Act of Parliament, are 
willing to accept verbal explanations from the manager and 
neglect precise verification of every item in the accounts, and as 
long as directors can be found who are willing to sign cheques 
and seal documents on a mere verbal request from their oflicer 
; so long will managers become fraudulent.” In the 
decade 1895-1904 one thousand and thirty-seven societies were 
dissolved, with a loss to shareholders and depositors and other 
234 (ficures that probably err on the favourable 





creditors of £52% 
side), The Liberator Society is a conspicuous example; but then 
it had ceased to be a building society. But all who meditate 
investments of this kind should read this pamphlet. 





Aeschylus in English Verse. Part I.: The Seven Against Thebes ; 
The Persians. By Arthur S. Way. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Way is surely the most indefatigable of translators. 
To Homer and Euripides he is now adding Aeschylus. We cannot 
help thinking that he would do well to take a little more time 
over his work. His translations must now reach a total of some 
sixty thousand verses, a task for which a lifetime would scarcely 
sullice if the translator were not content till he got the absolute 
best or the nearest approach that human frailty permitted. 
Lord Tennyson, describing his method of composition, once said 
‘Thousands of fine lines fly up the 
Five 


to the writer of this notice: 
chimney”; only the very finest were allowed to remain. 
a day of this quality would be a good average, more, indeed, 
than the sixty odd years of Tennyson’s working life would show, 
Nor should the output of a translator be greater than that of an 
original writer. Here is a specimen from Mr. Way’s verse from 
the Persae:— 


“ An isle there is that fronteth Salamis’ coast, 
Small, where no ship finds haven, and its beach 
By Pan is haunted, lover of the dance. 

Hither our King sent these, that when our foes 
From shattered ships should tlee unto the isle, 
They might, as ina trap, slay Hellas’ host, 
And from the swift sea-currents rescue fr 
Ill boding that which should be !—for w 
Gave that sea-hattle’s glory to the Greeks 
On that same day they lapped their limbs in mail 
Of gleaming bronze, leapt from their ships, beset 
The isle all round, to the end these might not kuow 
Which way to face. With stones from hands of foes 
On all sides battered were they : arrows leapt 
From twanging bowstrings a) nd smote them dead, 
Last, with one surve-sweep charging burst o'er them 
The Hellenes, stabbing, hacking wretched limbs, 
Till they had torn out life from each and all.” 


nds— 
en God 













The blank verse is, surely, a little flaccid. 
of Mr. Way’s lyric verse from the Seven :— 


We take an example 


“ And the steel of ruthless heart their inheritance shall part ; 
ihe alien from the Lron Land shall cast their lot of doom : 
Bitter portioner of measure, shall the Scythian stranger measure 
Aud allot them land to dwell in—ay, the dead man’s share, a tomb! 
But in Thebes’ far-stretching lealands lot or portion have they none. 


When, pierced by a brother-hand, 
As men self-slain they have died, 
And down through the thirsty sand 
To the nethergioom ebbs lite’s tide, 
Who shall loose guilt’s fetters enchaining ? 
Who cleanse from the curse of its staiuing ? 
Oh house whereon evils are raining— 
Ills ancient and new side by side! 
Ah sin of the olden days! 
Ah swift retribution it broucht! 
To the third generation it stays 
Since Apollo to Laius taught, 
By Harth’s mid-navel oracles pealing 
In Pytho for fate’s revealing, 
That his childlessness life was and healing 
For Thebes—yet he set it at nought.” 


This is, of course, amplified. The first stanza gives fifty-seven 
words for twenty-three in the original, but it is effective in its 
way. 





The Annual of the British School in Athens. 
Co. 2Is. net.)—The Cretan explorations still occupy a consider- 
able space in the year’s proceedings. Mr. Evans, indeed, gives 
only a brief account of the work at Cnossus; but this matters but 
little, as we are to expect a book on the subject in the near 
future. He tells us, however, about a curious “Shrine of the 
Fetish Idols.” These “Idols” are curious natural formations 
which bear a rude resemblance to a woman, a baby, an ape, &e. 


(Macmillan and 


—-- 


“Cretan Palaces and Aegean Civilization,” which is largely con- 
troversial as against certain theories of Dr. Dérpfeld; by an 
account of “Terracotta Plaques from Praesos” (in East Crete); 
and by a narrative (Part IV.) of the “ Excavations at Palaikastro.” 
These last have revealed much about the Stone Age that im- 
mediately preceded the Bronze Minoan period. Among the 
illustrations is one of a very highly interesting character, which 
shows us a polychrome vase of the first middle Minoan period. 
Among the other articles is one on “The Distribution of Attic 
Vases,” showing that the Athenians did a brisk trade in this 
article; and “A Visit to Skyros,” picturing a life in modern 
Greece curiously unlike what the spade of the explorers reveals. 

Strongholds of the Barons. 
Fairbairns. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ball gives a brief introduction on 
castle building, and then furnishes us with between fifty and sixty 
photographs of actual buildings, whether ruinous or inhabited, 
each picture being accompanied by a page or so of description. 
An opportunity, it seems to us, has been lost by the adoption of 
an alphabetical order. By this plan Hurstmonceaux comes 
between Hever and Kenilworth, and the juxtaposition does not 
tend to instruct. It would have been better if Mr. Ball, who has 
taken considerable pains with his subject, had arranged his 
“strongholds” in some kind of historical order. The term is 
somewhat incongruous when it is applied to buildings which 
owed their origin to considerations of amenity. A Baron’s 
stronghold carries us back to the evil days of Stephen. The 
photographs are excellent. 





American History and Government. By James Albert Wood- 
burn, Ph.D., and Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s. net.)—We cannot say that the tone and temper of this 
“Textbook on the History and Civil Government of the United 
States of America” are such as to make it agreeable reading to 
a Briton. Dr. Woodburn professes “ American History and 
Politics” in Indiana, Dr. Moran “History and Politics” in 
Purdue University. Perhaps it is as well to see how things are 
outside the friendly atmosphere of the Eastern States. Generally, 
the volume seems sufficiently well adapted for its purpose,—school 
teaching. The authors, we see, are a little doubtful about the 
Senate: “it may be too much under the control of large moneyed 
interests.” The statement that “most Upper Houses in European 
legislatures are hereditary,” apparently borrowed from Mr. Bryce, 
requires modification. The French Senate is entirely elective ; 
that of Italy entirely nominated (Royal Princes excepted). The 
Upper Chambers in Holland, Roumania, Servia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, are not hereditary, and those of Austria-Hungary only 
partially so. The British House of Lords has the most pre- 
ponderating hereditary element. 

By W. 8S. Harwood. (Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This somewhat ambiguous title—it reminds us, by 
contraries, of a familiar story about “ Notes on the Construction 
of Sheepfolds”—is really a book about scientific agriculture: 
The soil as man remakes it, by supplying its defects and removing 
or counteracting its excesses, is the “new earth.” The book is 
written under American conditions, but it may be made service- 
able to the cultivator on this side, if only he will take the trouble 
to make use of its suggestions and warnings. But have we here 
a similar experience to that which this volume records,—thousands 
of specimens of soil sent by farmers for analysis, and consequent 
advice, by a central scientific department? There is no end 
to the applications of useful knowledge. Here is an instance. 
Many persons grow vegetables and flowers for sale. Do they all, 
do they commonly, realise this fact, that for some kinds of flowers 
they want many times the amount of water that is needed, say, 
An acre of peas will flourish adequately on threo 





The New Earth. 


for peas? 
hundred and seventy-five tons of water, but an acre of sun- 
flowers will require as much as six thousand. The practical 
conclusion for the agriculturist is that he must consider the 
rainfall of his district and his means of irrigation. The water 
companies’ charge is probably too high to admit of lucrative 
cultivation even in the few places where it is available. A 
kindred subject is treated in The Book of Market Gardening, by 
R. Lewis Castle, one of the series of “Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening ” (John Lane 6d. net). Mr. Castle tells his readers 
about the law of tenancy as it affects this kind of culture, about 
considerations of soil and climate, about the pros and cons. of 
various craps, and about many other things which we cannot 
even enumerate. English climate two 
points are of special importance,—shelter and water. Mr. Castle 
relates how in the autumn of last year hundreds of acres of 
chrysanthemums were ruined by early frosts, while an owner who 
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In this very variable 





But the subject is also represeated by Mr. D. Mackenzie's paper, 





had protected his crop by a slight structure covered with tiffany 
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saved his flowers. In the matter of water, too, much may be 
done. An inch of rainfall on an acre means twenty-two thousand 
five hundred gallons. Of course, all water falling on buildings 
will be saved. Roads and paths might be cemented. The outlay 
would be considerable, but this would be soon repaid. 

London by Night. By George R. Sims. (Greening and Co. Is. 
net.)—Mr. Sims treats a very disagreeable subject with great 
tact. On the whole, we may conclude that things have mended. 
It would be rash to affirm that the level of public morality has 
been raised, but there is less open scandal. One thing certainly 
ought to be done, if it can be managed in any way. There is a 
class of most undesirable aliens who make their livelihood—and 
an amp!e livelihood it seems to be—by acting as “bullies,” to use 
a vigorous old English word. The police are well acquainted 
with them. Could they not be deported en masse? Deported 
they are, one by one, when some outrageous crime gives the 
authorities an opportunity ; but why not anticipate ? 





In “Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel” (E. 
Stanford, 15s. net) we have a “Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected,” of Asia, by A. H. Keane, LL.D. Dr. Keane points out 
that since 1895 (the date of the first edition) much has been dis- 
covered in the region treated of here (Northern and Eastern Asia). 
And besides explorers, statesmen and soldiers have been at 
work. ‘here have been the breaking down of the isolation of 
Tibet and the Russo-Japanese War. No more momentous change 
in the political aspect of Asiatic geography has taken place since 
the definite establishment of British ieee in India. 


Catalogue of the Plants of Kumaon. (Lovell Reeves and Co. 
5s. net.)—In 1846-48 Lieutenant (now Sir Richard) Strachey 
explored the mountain ranges westward of Nepal, and the ‘Tibet 
lake region of Rakas-Tal and Mansarowar. In the latter journey 
he was accompanied by Mr. J. E. Winterbottom. The altitude of 
the country ranged from a thousand to fifteen thousand feet 
above sea level. The labours of other naturalists have been 
utilised, and the whole now appears under the editorial care of 
Mr. J. F. Duthie, B.A., the distineuished botanist who is now 
“ Assistant for India” in the Kew Herbarium. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for August :—The Century, the Pall Mali Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, ITarper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Occult Review, the Swnday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Geatlemans Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, Current Literature, the 
Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Outlook, 
the Lvpository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the University Review, the Law 
Quarterly Review, the Economie Review, the Dickensian, the Popular 
Science Monthly, the Treasury, Daily's Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Art Jeurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Exposilur, the Book Monthly, the Fuglish Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, Living 
Liaces, the Munsey, the School World, the Open Court, the Estate 


Magazine, the Papyrus, Rembrandt, Part X., the Church Quarterly 


Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Author, the Quiver, the 
Flealth Resort, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Serap-Pook, the 
FI an rneial Levis w of Revie wR, the Animal World, the L ihre ary, the 


Jewish Yu a hegne ew, the American Journal of Mathematics, 











the Muscum Gazette, the Beaumont Review, Good Housekeeping. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
-2- 

Academy Architecture, Vol. XXTX., tho... (Academy) net, 4/10; sewed, net 4/0 
Burton (Richard), Rahab: a Drama in Three Ansptnesnanibicen eeeveseee( Bell) net fF 0 
Isulley (11. A Nirhe Seal of Cs mifession, er Sv ech een seneeeanes ireening) €o 
Cushing (W.), #rom a Dartmoor Cot, er vo. (Homeland Association) net 24 
Curtis (8d.), Nature and Health, er 8vo.. RS See .. (Bell) net 5.0 
Cobb (Thomas), Collusion, er Svo_,...... sevse eeeee(A. Rivers) 6/0 | 
Daleado (Dr. D. G.), the Climate of Lisbon, .(H. K. Lewis) net 25 


...(Putnams) pet 

2 (Bell) net 60 

“(Melville net 5/0 
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( Waterlow) net 26 
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Notes by a Nomad, cr 8vo...... 

Mister Bill: ‘*a Man,” er Svo 


Garrett (J. 10), 
Haynes (G, H.), 
Horn (WLA , 
Lyons (A, &.) 
Maun (Mary FE.), The FP 
Mercer (W. H.), A Mendbook 





Mohaffy (J. P.), The Silver Age of the Greek World, er 8vo 
Maxwell (W. B.), The Guarded Flame, cr 8vo 
Oliver (Geo.), Studies ia Biood Pressure, Piysiolog 


(i. K. Lewis) net 26 
Petrie (F. L.), The Republic of Colombia, 8vo ....................(Stanford) net 86 
Pisy in Petticoats (A), CP BVO .........0...00000+eeseees (A. Rivers) 606 






ir Allen), The Man, &c., by Oliver L : ""(Putnams) net 50 
.), With Aimless Feet, ev Svo .......(N Te up. Pub, Depot) 36 
end enaganncoesnesecancns (Nicholson) net 40 

.. (Longmans) ' 
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Rameay (M. ¢ 
Tur, wu (A, 'T.), Edear Athelstone, Isino 
Tout (T. F.), Au Advanced Llistory of Gre at Britain, er 8vo . 
Vonun (A), WF BG inkeviacans dadenen vieccabioevsnssensescasesasesqeeve vexevosonsane (Greening) 
White (F. M.), The “Corner Honse, cr 8vo _.. (Ward & Lock) 
York and District Historical and Scientific ‘Survey, ed. by BE. A. Auden, 
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FOR CURTAINS & 
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PATTERNS AND 
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TAPESTRIES 
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FAST-COLOUR weary « CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 








OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINag 
—__ 100 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., LTD, 


Head Office: BARTIOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC 
LIFE— FIRE— MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LorD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.0, 


Premiums, 


Expensss.- 


see eee 


Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTM ENT. 


~The rates of premium charged will be found below Roormg 
of British otlices, both for with-profit and without-protit busines 

The total annual expenses, including commission, charge. 1 to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiams 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Oilices ig 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, 


rates; 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 


profits derivs able from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted revers: ynary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December ist, 1903, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 


FIRE, MARINE, 


REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 


Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ojices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


FIRE 
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ROYAL | THE WORLD. 
IN rs 
SURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
F LE, 4 be 
RE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ...  £13,803,187. 
BY SPECIAL | ’ 
DENTS WATCHES & CLODKS 
APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C03 
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E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
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Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Dea, 
i6r Strand, OF 4 Roy al Exchaage E. C. 





Shabu MAU. 


SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE, 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guaranteed and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF- 
°c 
SONWEITZER'S Which is Specially 
Prepared for Invalids 
uluars of English Willow-Pattern 
which is g If you cannot obtain it from 
er, send for a 6d, tin to ** FALRY,” 143 York Road, London, N. 


el tin of Fairy Cocoa coutains partic 
riven away to Fairy Drinkers. 
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liaving for many years made a Speciality 
of OLD ENGLISH Furniture ° 


P T O N S&S 


in search of rare pieces 


invite Collectors who are 


to write to them for [llustrations of their present selection of any 


particular piece they are seeking. 


A Large Collicction of 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


can always te seen at their Galleries. 


Pali Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London 
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THE WINCFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
IB, 
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Major Water WINGFIeLp writes :—‘“ The Tobacco you have 

sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 

as a delicious fragraut mixture.” 

TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerard. Intimidad, London. 


“Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 





OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 






PARC vveeversreeeseceeeeesees £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
alf-l ge(ColumM) ....-++6 6 6 GO] Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-’age (ialf-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Ouiside Page ....+e+eeee cee ee £1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net. 
Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





> Half- of 
Including postage to any part of the United be o— Yearly. Quarterly. 
Kingdom . £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Iucluding postage to any of the Austraiasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &C.  ..ee-seee ececccercocvccococece 112 6....016 8 08 2 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


QoUTHPORT. THE Most ATTRACTIVE WATERING- 
PLACE OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 


IMPORTANT TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION, TO A 
COMMUNITY, AND OTHERS. 


In the most fashionable district in BIRKDALE PARK, a beantiful detache] 
RYSIDENCE with grounds, TO BL SOLD OR LET, known as DAGFIELD, 
containing Four Reception-Rooms, about Sixteen to Twenty Bedrooms, and 
a splendid School or Billiard Room, 

The Residence was formerly occupied, and most successfully carried on, as a 
Hizh-class Ladies’ School, the Proprietor having retired from the profession. 

A unique opportunity new presents itself for the opening of an up-to-date 
Boys’ or Young Ladies’ School. It would also be suitable for a Community, 
or a8 a Residence for the Reception of Paying Guests, or for a High-class 
Nursing or Invalids’ Home. 

Apply to Mr. SAMUEL HARDMAN, 120 Lord Street, Southport. 


BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 

PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling; standing in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 











pert ou of ‘hase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Strect, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers. 4 3 

‘ON IMMEDIATE SALE.W—A very old-established 


GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, situated in a picturesque part of York- 
re. Good house furnished throughont. 7 Bedrooms; large Schoolroom ; 
vel Reception-Rooms. Everything ready for earrying on the Establish- 
nent, without interruption.—Apply to ** SIKRAM,” 55 Market St., Bradford. 


& 


| 


QcHOOL TRA NSFER.—Select Day and Boarding Sehoo! 


for Girls iv good residential district (London) for ‘Transfer. Receipts, 


£1,300. Profits after payment of all outgoings exceed £300.— Full particulars, 
m confidence, from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Association, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.—Particulars 


ean be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sent on or before October 10th. 


7s UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT 

LECTURER in ZOOLOGY. Salary £150.—Applications, with Testimonials 
or References, to be sent to the REGISTRAR before August 3lst. 

MANUENSIS REQUIRED immediately to Principal 

in Publishing Office. Shorthand and Typewriting, English (and French 


if possible). Send particulars of past employmeut.—Box 143, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 


‘ snd, Ws 
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SSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE’ 
BRAINTREE LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE. 





BRAINTREE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIBLS), 
WITH PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE ATTACHED. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL of the Braintree 
Secondary School for Boys and Girls, with Pupil Teachers’ Centre attached. 
Applicants should be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, or have passed an examination equivalent to that for any such 
degree. 5 

Commencing salary £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to 
£359 per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 per annum in addition upon 
the Suet 50 paying Scholars, and 10s. for each paying Scholar after that 
number, 

Applications, on the printed Official Form, giving full particulars as to quali- 
fications and experience of Secondary School work, accompanied by uot more 
than three testimonials, should be sent to me, the undersigned, not jater thau 
the 25th August, 1906. 

J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 

County Offices, Chelmsford. 
Otani COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 

YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 


The West Riding Education Committee REQUIRE, early in September, the 
services of an ORGANISING MASTER, qualified in Science and Mathematics, 
for the purpose of organising Training Courses for Uncertificated and Supple- 
mentary Teachers at three Centres. He will be required to undertake some 
teaching in connection with these Courses, and also some special teaching in 
a few aided Secoulary Schools in the subjects above mentioned. The salary 
offered is £200 per annum, in addition to out-of-pocket expenses. 

Applications must be made on forms to be obtained from the Education 
Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they must be 
returned not later than the 18th August, 1906. Copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials must be seut with the application. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYN OCH, Limited, 





have VACANCTES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premimwna 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 





SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


— ead-Mistress. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray 
UPLANDS SCHILOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford .... ...Miss C. I. Dodd, 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


feo SCHOOL for GIRLS is strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 
St. Michael's, Blackheath. Individual care is taken of the pupils, and health 
is specially studied. Great Educational Advantages Music and Languages 
specialities. Careful Physical Training. Very Healthy Situation on High 
Ground. Good Garden, and Field for Games, Trospectus, References.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


] OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 

Incorporated with the National Froebel Union for the issue of Certifi- 
eates. SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Students are now received to prepare for different exams. at 15 HIGHBURY 
HILL, exactly opposite the College, There is a considerable demand for 
trained Students of the Col Apply to the Vice-Principal in Charge, 
Miss KYLE, B.A, NEXT TE EPT. 18th, 


Fees. 
£109 





tt 
M.A, £4)-£15 





lege. 
cRM S 


© peated Ad HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Rizht Hon. LEWIs FRY. 
lead-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, 24th September. 


{IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
: “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttal Home School, 
with thorough ition for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident traimed Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCI? ALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WIL'TSHIER, 


Qt MARGARET'S, POLMON'T, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
b 


Boarding School for Girls. Under the luspection of the Scotch Piluca- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Heal-Mistys 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with ful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, & - 


Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESs. 
tT IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESE 


Principals-—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS 


» 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th New Eatries 
‘AT EAR LON DON.—Home School with all Country Advan- 

tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good sucial position willbe RECEIVED 
at 100 gs., inelusive of Music, Art, Langua 


aud preparation tor 
examinations if desired.—** F, 


Sept. 2 


res, Spree ak 
A. M.,” care of Watson's Advertising Ou 


6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 
| IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA Drive. 
4 


DAY aad BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
ke SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARI 
Newvham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premise 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


Fully 


talf. 


uules. 


qualified 





nd) 


Careful training iu 


TACANCY in High-Class School, Clifton, on Half Fees. 
Accomplishments Speciality. Also STUDENT-TEACHER and 
KINDERGARTEN STUDENT, to be trained. Preparation for Examina 





ARTOONIST, young, clever, WANTED for Australia. 
’ Good engagement, all expenses paid.—Apply, Box 142, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


tiows, Premium required,—Miss W., 1 Golf Bungalows, Hiudhead, Surrey, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOB WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Fall courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwe!! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 

HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. ‘'he LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council-—Tbhe Kev. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, MLA, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 5.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
pony = the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 


The tory, Warrington, 
QitanvoRD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss PRIESTLEY, B.A. (Lond.); Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma (Distinction). Good Education on modern lines. Thorourhly 

ualified Staff. Fees moderate. Wealthy situation. Games: Hockey, 

ennis, &c. Preparatory Class for Boys and Girls, Boarders received by the 
Head-Mistress. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. Head-Mistress 
at home to receive Parents on and after September 10th. 











OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 





ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
iss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss PO'T'TER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreirn Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beauttful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Lxcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses— Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Dauglters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansiou, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding ; 
Verfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Suceesses.—Lllustrated 


Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
M4 RPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 

Jeautifully situated and well equipped. Thoroush modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term begins September Mth.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS, or Messrs. J. GALT, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

g ARLBORCUes COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate tees. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


rpyHiE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised ” 

BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a tine position on South Coast, 

ean RECELVE on HALF TERMS to fill vacancies ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position. —Address “ B. Z.,”’ Willings, 73 Kuightsbridge, 5. W. 

ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 

4 Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses T1DMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c, 


w!URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social positian, The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 


ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 

WOMEN STUDENTS withiu 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

Slade School, British Museum.—Apvly Miss DAVIDSON, 4 Porchester 
Terrace, W. 














Tennis, 

















ee 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNTVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 
The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th, 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. le 
are given in all branches of sae , Higher Education, Tae 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but ~ 
course in any subject may be — » but a Single 
Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of th j ‘ 
jenten in Arts and Sclenoe, “4 the Teacher's Diploma (London), and 
eacher'’s Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course Sci 
Instruction in Hygiene. ‘ : of Scientitie 
os Lenommbeee are open to Students for Practical Work, 
T EE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and i 
== offered for competition in June, 1907. om in Science, 
The Early English Text Society’s Prize will be awarded in J 
STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. = oe, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEAC 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £20 ior eee 
offered for the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in January, i907 » ate 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a degs 
equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach the HEAD of the 
Training Department not later than December 15th, the 
~ 4 = ee ety 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUS; 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, 4 a 

includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedig] Gymnastics 


(Swedish system), Dancing, aud Games. 
Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 


Student 





For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) 
to the Principal, ETHEL ADAIR KOBERTS, Physical ‘Training Cole? 
Loe 


Dunterwline. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Al! branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimuing, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastic 
Physiology, Hygieue, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colieges 
supplied with qualified teachers, . 
HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a spe rial urse of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Feneing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to L nt 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, , 








LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


I IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 for Ladies as Gymuastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises og 


the Swedish system. 
Write to SUCRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 











PNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training Colleze for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEVIORE. M.A. Seeretary: Mr. AR'TILUR G, SYMONDS, ILA, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina 
tions of the National Froebel Union. ‘TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered aunually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—-Miss JAN L. LA'THAM, Girton College 

1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 

2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75,—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 
N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE tor WOMEN 
al TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London avd Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certilicate of the National Froebel Union, 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, J ERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Munisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


y¥ LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Science, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinations recognise! by 
the Board of Education. Large aud commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For farther particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


















Preparation 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


>YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

V Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

Yhe Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


SCHOOL, © 








Ww HITGIFT 


CHRISTMAS TERM, SEPTEMBER 13th. 
and Engineering Sides.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
8. O. ANDBEW, M.A, 





CROYDON. 
Classical, Modern, Science, 
Master 
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 alaltalaalal ACADEMY. 


SESSION 1906-7, 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
_ Lincoln College, Oxford, 





for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Wednesday, 
ee t06, is NOW BEING MADE, and it is particularly requested 
that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 
The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. BE. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
‘ dinburgh. 
Oe ee iemien for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinuear Road, or Mr. 
A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should be 
no yacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. b. GREEN, M.A, 
Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, Oxon. 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 
OLLAR eeRBE Be £4 2 KF 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on SEPLEMBER 3rd, 1906, 
Complete High Schoo] Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
f situation. 
ag oe bere Prospectus and List of Boarding-houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or to THOS. J. YOUNG, F.C.L5., Secretary. 
EIGHTON PARK 
L NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 








Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


guy OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects :— 
ECONOMICS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS, 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGES 
Prospectus on application to HON, SECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SUIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHLIS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER Sth 

to 7th. Open to boys joing September Jist, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, (INDIAN POLICHK, ENGINEERING, K&e., without 

JUNIOR SCHOUL tor boys from 8 to 3. New Science Buildiugs, 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


YOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near 
Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 

for the leading Public Schools. Pees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing 
Gravel soil. Delicate boys specially caved for, Games, Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers aud Cler ! » permitted to the Bishop of London, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — A small, 

3 ancient, and highly endowed Public School, Classical, Modern, and 

Preparatory sides. Vacancies in three houses. Boys received from the age 

of 8 years. Terms £65-£55 per annum,—Address, HKEAD-MASTER, The 
Close, Hereford. 


PrRouserov B WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 7T HURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 


Five 


tefererned 





SCHOOL, 


Apply to the H EAD-MA STER, School House, Bromsgrove. 2 
Public School. 


Wk WICK SCHOOL.—YPirst - Grade 
Fine buildings 


Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army aud Navy Classes. 


Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Kev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head-Master. POS Ps 
eS S4GR © 5S 
The New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN next SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars apply to the Reverend the WARDEN, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 4 _ PSE es ae : 
YrORtA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Publie School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every Very successful Army 





vear at three Oxford Colleges 


class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. joardine tee, £45 p. an. 


LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited.— 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 

gp tee VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exiibi 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
bret SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P.  Head-Master, 

Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, 
Michaelmas Term. 


OME. 





&e “9 for 


£¢CO 8 8 6 &. 


Competent and Experienced Instruction, with watchful care. A few 
BOYS only are RECEIVED in a most healthy district near London, Large 
house. Spacious grounds.—‘* GRADUATE,” care of J. and J. Paton 


143 Cannon Street, London. 
| ge COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships aud Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14. whether already in the schouol or uot, will be offered im March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
/ PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and K.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
Situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Lusical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily. M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


Careful individual tesching 
Apply hk. W. HUNT, 


M.A., Eust Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 1%) preferred, Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Freach & German. University 

otrance & other Preliminary Examinations, Home life ; efficient supervision, 


N.B. 


SCHOOL, 


Extra Fee, | 


BOURNEMOUTH.— | 


THE VICTORIA 
[) Si vaeerer OF MANCHESTER. 


Batten SESSION 1906-7. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 2nd next. 
The following Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar :— 
Faculties of Arts and Science, 
Taculty of Medicine, 
Faculty of Law. 
Faculty of Music. 
Faculty of Commerce, 
Faculty of Theology. 
Faculty of Technology. 
Department of Education. 
Department of Engineering. 
Department of Mining. 
Department of Architecture. 
Advanced Studies in the Faculty of Arts. 
Instruction in Military Subjects, 
Deutal Department. 
Pharmaceutical De ent. 
Public Health and Veteri State Medicine. 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. 
Evening Classes and Popular Courses, 


PHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL- 
SESSION 1906-7. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERING 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH ®OLOGY 

SCHOOL OF TRALNING FOR SOCIAL WORK 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND 
MEDICINE 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREDR OF B.A. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION 








LAW, AND 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Special Grants and Prizes. 
The Autumn ‘lerm in the Faculty of Medicine commences on October 2, 
in other Faculties on October 9. 
Prospectuses and full particulars will be forwarded on application to 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 
Qt. HOM AS’S5 HOSPITAL, 
WK ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTEEK SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 8rd. 
| The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
608 beds. 
| Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
} more than £50), are offered for competition each year. 
Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualitication. 
| A Student's Club forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
| 
| 





r T 


40 minutes from the Hospital. ° 
A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 
J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 


SCHOOL» 








HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of Londou.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
‘Teachers of the University of Londun), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board, 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculuin apply to the DEAN, 


(T. GEORGES HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Ss (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, sud Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL ANT SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS PUR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Uneyuaticd facilities 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH.— 
Further information from F. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School, 


{UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 
FJ London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge. 8.E. 
wT HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
\) CHISLEHURST. Boys7tol4. Osborne methods of instruction. 
Principals 
Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. S. JOHNSON, M.A, Cantab. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lis1 
wT. ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., 
kK) RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for 
other examinations. Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Andrews. N.B 
LTH A M COLLEG E, KEN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Kducation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy aud Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &e. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
82 Sackville Street, London, W. 

; M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 

Be MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys destrous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as One Year’s Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore, 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 


s": MARY'S 








Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.RB., School Ship ‘ Com 1 
Bock Ferry, Cheshire, — 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


R OYAL 

CIRENCESTER 

Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, 

For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Aquowtbariete, ending Colonists, &c. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, — ak ly to the PRINCIPA AL. 
T° SESSION BEGINS ‘TUESDAY, October 9th. 


A “GnioU LTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock- raising District. 
NEXT ee, BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Prine ‘ipal. 


-GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, T. AMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Bene or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


NCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high ani 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &e. Numbers 
limited, References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St.. London, W. 


it Asean. SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford; or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Semen, London, w. 











FOREIGN. 


ALDHEIM, BERN 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, All advan. 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended, 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September 


EIMAR, PENSIONAT EDINA.—Mrs. GRAY and 

Friulein BEHM RECEIVE a few ENGLISH GIRLS along with 

their German Pupils for a six months’ course of German, commencing 

October Ist. French, Drawing, Music (Violin and ’Cello); very good Concerts, 
Opera, and Drama.—Prospectus and references. 


| RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41-—The Fri. HORICHS 
JF OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent/table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent. — Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke Sehool. Bruges 


)RENCH SCHOOL HOME for Young Gentlemen, 
(CAEN (Normandy).—Private tuition in French and all other 
Subjects. Family life. English comfort. Attendance at a Protestant 
(English or French) church. Inclusive fees : £32 a term, £9 a year, NEXT 
TERM begins September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN, 


DIEPPE{ Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received. 





at Wren's. Preparation for Army, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


XNHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
/ LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly neemivell. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Goateeny (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Disses service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


JARIS. — Mile. ELI 








EXPULSON and Miss METHERELIL 
. have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.— Miss Metherell! is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to see pasente, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 


crown Svo, red eloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. ‘Gives pe articulars of 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE — PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS ; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTOR ar a good selection § of HIGH- CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and 3. TaToR, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


E DUCA TION, 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRLING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
_ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Stat ut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


JATON'S 
1,112 pp., 























ryXO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all | 


paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
a we Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalear Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


A N INVALID can be RECEIVED in the HOME of a 

MEDICAL MAN residing in the loveliest part of the Surrey bills. 
Garden ljacres. Terms according to case, but probably about l0gs. per week. 
Address Box 133, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


pte aieesa M MUSICAL FESTIvVay, 


Tuesday, Wednes lay, Thursday, and Friday, OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, & 5, 1906, 


Principal Vocalists : 
Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON WHITE, 
ADA CROSSLEY, and MURIEL FOSTER. 
Messieurs JOHN COATES, WILLIAM GREEN, JOHN H ARRISON, 
ANDREW BLACK, DALTON BAKER, WILLIAM HIGLEY, 
and FFRANGCON DAVIES. 


Solo Violin: MISCHA ELMAN, 


“ELIJAH.” 


Tuesday Morning ons ie 
2 OSTLES.” 


Tuesday Evening 


Sir Edward Elgar's 
“THE KINGDOM’ 
(« ‘omposed Expressly for this Festival), 
BACH’S “SING YE TO THE LORD,” 
BRAUMSS FIRST SYMPHONY 


New Ww ork, 


Wednesday Morning 





THE BELLS.” 
BEETHOVEN'S VIOLIN CONCERTO, 
New Work by Mr, Percy Pitt, 
SINFONIETTA IN G 

Berlioz’s Overture, 


“LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN,” 


Wednesday Evening 
MIN RK. 


[ Mr. Josef _Molbrooke's New Work, 





Thursday Morning “TH E M ESSI AH.” 

{ Mr. Granville Bantock’ s New Ww ork, 
Thursday Evening “OMAR KHAYYAM.’ 

\ STRAUSS'S “TOD UND'VERKLARUNG.” 
oe . > BEETHOVEN'S” MASS IN PD, 
Friday Morning { TSCHAIKOWSKY'S VIOLIN CONCERTO, 

( Sir Cc. Villiers Stanford's 


“THE } REVENGE, 
“HYMN OF PRAISE” (Mendelssohn), 


Conductor: DR. HANS 


Friday Evening d 


RICHTER, 


PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 
Reserved Seats for each Morning Performance " £110 
Unreserved Seats for each Morning Performance a 10 6 
Reserved Seats for each Evening Performance... ‘an 1 0 


Unreserved Seats for each Evening Performance... oa 8 0 


A set of Tickets (transferable) will be issue] at £6 6s. 
every performance, and have priority of choice in the Ballot 

The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Places for persons who 
cannot conveniently attend to Ballot for their own Places, on ap plication by 
letter, accompanied by remittance, to Sir H. A. WIGGIN, Bart., the Chair. 
man of that Committee, 123 C tolmore Row, Birmingham. 

Detailed Programmes may be obtained post-free on application to 

WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary, 


These admit to 


5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


(JQityY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


j — 

The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortage of the General District Rate at £53 10s. per cent. peranuum, 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. 


nmyY PEWRITING WANT ED, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 101. per 1,000 words. Further Jz 
tien ulars on apple itio m. Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, 


W Aste cD, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHUAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs. 


Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to * CHIPPE NDAL FE,” 
Box %, The Spectator, | Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 


BovRNE MOUT! HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &e. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


Gov NYT RY I NN S. 


Fd 

Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.RAITLA, Ltd. 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet ou Public- 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS 


|B gghbee mpenr y= LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial ¢ om panionship. 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earne r3.—P rospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

F Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in Loudon, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithtield, London. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in “Landed 

) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Shetlield Workhouse in 1496. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


£9 % NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES 
C on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273). 


Departures :— August 18th; September Ist. 


£11 6s, 64. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, PALERMO, 
and NAPLES, September 22nd. 


£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, MONTANA, 
H, 5, LUNN , 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
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mMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
DEAUX, an excellent 
ie ~_ Wine. The quality 


e will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
poe“ sold at wuch higher 


+ ESTEPHE 


ST. 
or DINNER WLNE, old iu 


Per Dozen 
Bots, 4-Bots, 


uperi . 
oene On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 


nsually sold at logher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly imereas 
ing pumber of customers it pro- 
cures 1S in London and the 
Provinces, gives Us additional con- 
fidence in submitting 16 to those 
who hke pure Bordeaux wine, 

§ Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Punts Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any arlway Station, motuding Cases 

and Bottles. 


176 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them m value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Sireet. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 1906 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 





Gd. each, admit to all 
Mectings except the Men's, Women's, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetugs. A copy of the ** Offic ial Pro 
granme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Yickets for Members of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return’ Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as 
signment of hospitality. 

Write, im every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 
the Church House, Westmiuster, S.W. ; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr, 
Jon Hart, 6 Arundel! Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
om the local 
“hk” Agent. $ * Boot 
Agency, any high from 
“hk” Boot Manujsacturers, hendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 





abroad can order 
Where theve w no “A 


obtain 


Residents 


class Store will 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER, Money Orders to be made 


payable at Post Office Southampton Street, 


Strand, to JouN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Business Letters should be addressed 


Office, 


Street. 


to THe PubLIsHER, “ Speciater” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
dies’ 26 ,. Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
3/6 


CAMBRIC Sener » | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 








* The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 

POCKET Roninson & Creaver have a 

omtniabetaten world-wide fame.” —Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE. HANDKERCHIEFS 

COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 

IRISH perdoz, Cuffs for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 
men’s from 6/11, per doz. 

SHIRTS, Fine 

uality Long 

COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth. with 4 

SAMPLE ry fold pure Linen 

S & PRICE Fronts, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE, & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 

(to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cutis, and Fronts, tor 

14/- the }-dor. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 


Inquiries Jor Samples of these Goods should be sent 
livect to Belfast. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
OLD PORT WINE. 


From the best Vineyards in 

Portugal, Matured in Newfoundland. 

The Marquis of Lorne, in his book, ‘t Canadian 
Pictures,”’ says: ‘“‘Itis really only in Newfound 
land or from Newfoundland that the Englishman 
can procure the finest wine of this kind.” 

Agent in England 
J. G. LANGLEY, Merchant, 

RANK CHAMBERS, COOK ST., LIVERPOOL, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ....0..0cceeseesoeceeeee eel, 500,000 

Reserve Fund ...............+. £1,070,000 

Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 7ICORNHILE, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackenay, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. rey 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pos 





lree. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—DBankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 





1] Welling 


ton Street, London, W.C. 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish a 


_——sCi, F, CARPENTER, Proprietor. ass. 

Rook BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 2 
{ 

( 


‘ vols., three-quarter leva: t 

vmbers's Enes: lopaedia, Last Edition 
Landor, China and the Allies, 2 vols, 30s., 
12s, vols., Illustrated, £7 10s.; Traiil’s 
6 vols., £6 net, for £4 4s, ; Burton’s Il Pentamerone 
Wilde Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, } 
British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s. ; 
Pr rtraits, folio, £7 7s.; Cripp’s Old English 
Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dore Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 


for 9s. ; 





Applications for Conies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matiers of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


5 fs., half calf, 
half moroce 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 


Social England, Illustrated Edition, 








trait 
Burlington Club Mezzotint 
Plate, 138s 


or ¥, re 
& 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


ild 

CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, 58, W. 

The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabict, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 
Special New Catgiagne of Writing Cases 

ree, 


| Boo 


Established 25 years 
nd other Baths. 


15 days £12, 25 days 
necessary travelling an 
sary. 


%) 





£3 10s. ; 
for £5; 


cloth 
os. net, 


£4 10s. 
», £6 


The 6&6 All 


vols., rare, Oscar 


s, &e., 15s.; ‘Alken 8s 








Pratt's Flowering | 


e.—BAKER’S 





i, List fr 





the addition of boiling w 


a 





This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. 
largely predligested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
| the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED, It is quickly made, 
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GOLDER’S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out 
grounds about half-an-hour’s drive from 
Oxford Cireus. Large Chapel, with Two- 
manual Organ, available for any form of 
Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 

Columbarium and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns and Monu- 
ments. 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


Offices: 324 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone ; 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 
OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour GREYWETHER 


(and 23 others). 


New “invisible” shades for sportsmen, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Single Copies obtainable Jrom, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, Tuk OLD CoRNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, U.S.A,; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Comrany, 83 and 85 


Boston, Mass., 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
Brentano, Union Square, New York, 


U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Tar Subscription NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
U.S.A,; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Iiarnotp A, WILSON Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHapMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depot, Cairo and Pert Said ; 


Building, Chicago, 


and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AnD Gorcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicToR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
| and W. C. RuGsy, Adelaide, 








TH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


R.M.S. ‘MADEIRENSE,’ from Liverpool, 18th, London, 2lst August. 


£16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 
i hotel expenses. Knowledge of language uuneces- 


Sailings every 10 days, 
Apply § Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


enburys” DIET. 


Being 


iter only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3'- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 
SWAN UPPING ON THE THAMES. _ Illustrated. 
THE KING’S STUD FARM AT SANDRINGHAM. 


THE CORYDALIS: a Plant for the Old-fashioned 
Wall-Garden. Illustrated. 


CARTRIDGE LOADING. 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FISHING. 
COWES REGATYA. _ Illustrated. 

£100 COTTAGES. Iilustrated. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


By “MAInrop.” 


GOLF: the late Mr. J. A. T. Bramston; The 
Click of the Ball. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR EXHIBITION. 
GOODWOOD RACES. _Lilustrated. 


A Countryman’s Notebook; Country-House Topics; 
Racing; Turf Notes; &c., &c. 











































Letters on Country Subjects. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matiers of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing lo pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requesled 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natura! IHistory, Old 


Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be ¢ learly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 


remuneration ts not expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 


agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be | 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “‘The County Gentleman,’ 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 





tees 


Holidays. 


While away you will, no doubt, have occasion 
to use a pen; writing letters—despatching Picture 
cards—or, perhaps, sketching. Don’t Scratch 
along with your steel pen, other folks’ ste! 
pens—or hotel pens—all bad, never twice alike, 
Invest in a 


°° Swan” FOUNTAIN PE 


Easy, gliding, always ready, and it wilj give 
entire satisfaction, not only for a week or 
two, but for a lifetime. 


Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, the “‘ Westminster Gazette,” 
writes :— 
“T find your ‘Swan’ Pen excellent for cartoon work, 
The nib does not corrode, as ordinary steel pens do, 
and it gives a firm and even line without the 
scratchiness which is so great a difficulty when 


dra ving in pen wd ink with a free hand.” 
- « 


Prices {in 3 Sizes) : 


106, 166, & 25/- up to £20, 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, Head Office 98 Cheapside ee 


ee a Regent Street, W. 
cio, erariostas — panenes)| SExshane St Manone, 
10 Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicago. 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccev of world-wide repuiatioa), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin ; 5a. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Ga. per }-ib. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £60,000,000. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
YUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresi: Purchases. Specimen number post- -free. 
| LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crnrral 1510. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmux, Lonpox., Codes; Usicopr and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














| ARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Illus. 
16 gs.; Dod's Peerage, 1905 (10s, 6d), 3s. 6d; Eucy. Brit., 35 vols. lialf-mor., 
16 gs. ; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2is.; Dorian Gray, 10s. 6d.; Burke's Fai 
Records, 1897 (42s.), 9s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Orders = exe- 
cuted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants ,21 John Bright St., Birm 
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JOSEPH VANCE 


The * Spectator” says: 

“Mr. de Morgan has written a remarkable 
novel,—a fine novel, by whatever standards we 
judge it. We have never for a moment a doubt 
about the reality of the story he tells. We 
cannot refrain from singling out the elder Vance, 
who in many ways is the most wonderful figure 
in the book,—one of the most delightful people 
of our acquaintance in fiction....... No book has 
appeared for long in which lovers of the classic 
tradition in English fiction. are likely to find 
such generous entertainment.” 





The ** Atheneum” says :— 

‘* Humorous, thoughtful, pathetic, and 
thoroughly entertaining...... Fresh, original, and 
unusually clever.” 


JOSEPH VANCE 


AN ILL-WRITTEN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


“a Godsend to holiday-makers.”—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


“The novel-reader should buy, beg, or borrow it.” 
—MANCHESTER COURIER, 


JOSEPH VANCE 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 6s. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


~ Just PUBLISHED. Crown 5vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


THOMAS TRAHERNE (1636 ?-1674). 
Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL. 


“ Thanks to the industry of Mr. Dobell, the world is the richer to-day by a new 
poet. We can add the name of Thomas Traherne to those of Herbert and 
Vaughan in that small band of seventeenth-century Anglicans who produced 
a mystical religious poetry which is still the finest body of sacred verse in 
our language.” —Spectator. 

“We must congratulate Mr. Dobell on the appearance of a second impres- 
sion of Traherne’s poetical works. He deserved success and he has won it.” 
—Academy. 


B. DOBELL, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


.” Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from vot knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arrauged under heads, so as to present a complete aud uuthorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


MUDIE’S. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. ber to announce that they have arranged 
a New Scale of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 
Scotland, or Wales. 


12 MONTHS. 6 MONTHS. 3 MONTHS. 


£2160 £1 11 0 £0 17 6 
a 4 0 £2 8 O £1 8 0 
waa }£6 10 0 £313 0 £2 2 0 


For Twelve Exchanges Annually. 


4 Vols. A) 


or 
6 Vols. B) 
8 Vols. A ) 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


LAND REFORM 


Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, and 
Rural Education. 
BY THE 


Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 
With 5 Illustrations, Svo, pp. xxvi. +452, price 12s, 6d. net. 
THE TIMES, 

“We wish that we had space to enlarge upon other aspects of 
this remarkable book. It is a work that deserves the study of 
all who desire to understand the real causes of some of the most 
pressing of our national problems. Reform in these directions 
may be too much to hope for, but at least Mr. Jesse Collings has 
done his best to show its necessity and its ruinous alternatives.” 

STANDARD. 

“ A work of great and real value, destined not improbably to 

influence legislation in the future.” 


DAILY MAIL, 

“The apostle of ‘Three Acres and a Cow,’ the Right Hon. 
Jesse Collings, M.P., has written a book on ‘ Land Reform’ which 
will rank high as a contribution to a never-ending problem 
Altogether it is a brave book, and will enhance the writer’s 
reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“Mr, Collings has written a treatise full of sympathy with the 
struggling agricultural land reform, and eloquent in its appeal 
for the rehabilitation of a great industry.” 

ESTATES GAZETTE. 

“It is an eminently readable volume, and one that is sure of 
a large circulation...... These wise and just words, worthy, in 
these days of a mongrel and absurd Socialism, to be written in 
letters of gold, supply the keynote to a really remarkable book, 
from which we regret that the exigences of space preclude 
further quotation.” 

SCOTTISH FARMER. 

“It is packed full of information, and the reader of the 450 
pages will know more about the existing land tenure of England 
and Wales than most men who find seats in the House of 
Commons to-day...... We heartily commend it to the careful study 
of all interested in land tenure and the reform of existing abuses 
in connection therewith.” 


With a Preface specially written for the Euglish Edition by M. E. SADLER, 
Hon. LL.D. Columbia University, &., Professor of the History and 
Adwmiuistration of Education, Victoria University. 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE GERMAN’ UNIVERSITIES 
AND UNIVERSITY STUDY. 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin, 
Authorised Translation by FRANK THILLY, 
Professor of Psychology in Princeton University, and 
WILLIAM W. ELWANG. 


FOR FAITH AND SCIENCE. 

By F. H. WOODS, B.D., 

Rector of Bainton, sometime Fellow and Theological Lecturer of St. John's 
Collewe, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. Gd. net. 

This work is written with the object of showing in a simple, popular way 
the bearing of science and the scientific spirit on religious problems. It 
mainly deals with three questions: What do I believe? Why do I believe ? 
What influence is science exercising upon that belief ? 


AN AGNOSTIC’S PROGRESS. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





“The usual progress of au agnostic is, from some religious belief in which 
he has been educated, through a transitional stage of philosophical doubt, to 
an attitude of passive ignorauce in face of the ultimate problems of existence. 
Mr. Palmer's wind, if that usual course be the proper line of advance, has, to 
put the matter in an Irish way, progressed backwards, Le began upon 
Darwinism, proceeded thence through psychology, metaphysics, and psychical 
research, to a philosophy of religion, and thus onwards to an established faith 
in Christianity. His account of the successive changes forms an interesting 
study in intellectual autobiography, which should be read with a special! prolit 
by thinkers interested to show how science and religion may be recone.lel.” 


MATTATHIAS, and other Poems. 
By FREDERIC ATKINSON, M.A., 
Canon of Southwell, and late Rector of Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net, 
The poem which gives its name to this book is an attempt to reproduce the 
story of the origin of the Maccabwean revolt against Antiochus Epiphanes. 


The remainder of the volume is devoted to miscellaneous verse both sacred 
and secular. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 NEW OXFORD STBEBT, W.C, | 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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DENTS WATCHES. 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 





Ladies’ Gold from 12 guineas. Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. 


Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watehes, 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Gentlemen’s Gold from 16 guineas. Complicated Watches. 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & Co., Ltd. 
Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 








DENT’S CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks; 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. 


From “The Observatory,” April, 1906. From “Nature,”’ May 3, 1906. 

“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good 

work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have been 

able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former | cheapness.” 
prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks on English | 

commercial enterprise.” 


“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN. 
Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Recommended for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus Free. 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c 


DENT’S SHIPS’ GHRONOMETERS. ~— DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES 
As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial - seccmnenin 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and 
Jewellery Repairs. 


CLOCKS WOUND, KEGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT, 


FEF. DENT & CO, 


By Special Appointment 


WATCH, CLOCK, TRADE-MALG. 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to“. 
a HIS MAJESTY THE KING gp 


genuine unless it bears 


FREE. and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, the Trade Mark. 
Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. 

MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 

E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 


61 STRAND, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
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